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Presenting the new move. 48 
hevere lomm Projector 


Brilliant in Performance... Brilliant in Design...and on 


137°" 


Adgain Revere leads the field in value! At § 

the new Revere Model 48” brings you the 
features and performance you'd expect in 
projectors costing twice the price. In the 
Model “48” you get simplified threading . 

single-knob control . . . speedy automatic re-wi 

750-watt illumination . . . fast 2-inch F 1.6 coat 

.- completely enclosed drive ... maximum 4 

efficiency . . . instant tilt control . . . removable a 

plate ... smooth, easy, dependable 

tion . . . bright, clear, steady movies 

word, Revere Model 48” brings you 

projection at its very best. 
Revere Camera Company + Cai 
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NEW DELUXE CASE 


The de luxe carrying case for Reve: 
Model “48” is of the newest slip-ov 
design. Handsome, convenient, durablé 

id covered with beautiful rich brow 
leatherette, it has compartments f 
take-up reel and cord in base. ) 
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REVERE’ 16" MAGAZINE CAMERA Z CINE EQUIPME 


A 16mm camera at the 
price of an “eight! Maga- 
zine loading v Micro- 
matic view-finder . 

Single frame exposure 

Continuous run Five 
speeds, including slow 


meson. F 2.5 coated lens ws REVERE 26" MAGAZINE TURRET CAMERA 
ax included $140.00 Ps Gives you the speed and ease of 


Listen to REVERE °'All-Stor Review’, Thursdays 
9.30 P.M., E. S. T., Mutual Network, Coast to Coos 


magazine loading plus advantages 
of a 3-lens turret head and adjus! 
able view-finder. F 2.5 coated lens 


Tax included $165.00 





“Vaentists Say the [PANA way works " 


Fashion Model Nancy Thompson shows how it can work for you, too 


Paris bound — to do a fashion show for the 
newest French collections! Nancy Thompson 
flashes her famous Ipana smile as she gets a 
flying send-off from her U.S. Air Force officer 
husband. “I follow the /pana way to healthier 
gums and brighter teeth,” Nancy says, “be- 
cause dentists say it works!” This Ipana dental 
care can work for you, too... 


YES, 8 OUT OF 10 DENTISTS* SAY... 


The Ipana way is easy! 1. Between 
regular visits to your dentist, brush all 
tooth surfaces. with Ipana at least twice 
a day. 2. Then massage gums the way 
your dentist advises—to stimulate gum 
circulation. (Ipana’s unique formula 
helps stimulate your gums!) Try this for 
healthier gums, brighter teeth. Ipana re- 
freshes mouth and breath, too. Ask your 
dentist about Ipana and massage. 





pana dental care promotes 
Healthier gums, brighter teeth 


Product of Bristol-Myers *In thousands of reports from all over the country 
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LITTLE LULU 


“Blow hard, Alvin—KLEENEX* can take it!” 


pe Little Lulu says: From sniffle to gesundheit, 
your nose knows Kleenex is your best buy in 
tissues. Soft! Strong! You pull one double tissue 
(not a handful)—up pops another! 


© International Cellucotton Products Co. *T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Eskimo Shaman 


Aron Rauch 


Theres Magic in Masks 


O THE ESKIMO, as to many mod- 

ern primitives, the mask is a 
potent, lifesaving link between him 
and his gods. By wearing a mask, 
he assumes the identity of the thing 
portrayed and with this pseudo 
identity controls its spirit. Since his 
entire world is without basic good 
or evil, his fate and that of his tribe 
depends on whether or not the 
spirits, which inhabit all things, 
react favorably to his pleas. Simi- 
larly, in Latin America, the mask 
is adapted to religious dramas, 
which serve to allay possible danger 
on the part of the Deity and to in- 
sure continued prosperity. And in 
Ceylon, devil masks are still being 
used by dancers to lure sickness 
from the bodies of those stricken. 


aa IN 20TH-century living, 
masks play a part. One of 
America’s best-known mask mak- 
ers, Aron Rauch, has been making 
a mockery of the human face for 
more than 40 years, starting while 
he was a sergeant in the Austrian 
Army. Today he fills a steady de- 
mand for theatrical masks with an 
added surge during Halloween and 
Mardi Gras seasons. His masks 
range from giant animal masks to 
purely comic masks for children. 
Using canvas, buckram and papier- 
maché, Rauch brings life to his 
faces by finely applied oil, plastic, 
and flat paints, using the techniques 
he learned during the years when he 
was make-up and wig expert for the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. 
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i The Rubainat : 
f Omar Khayyam 


FitrGerald’s Five Versions, Edited & Introduced by | 
GORDON S. HAIGHT 


HERE is a book treasured wherever English is 
spoken. A single one of its haunting 
verses is enough to send your imagination soar- 
ng far beyond the four walls of everyday tife. 
You will arise from your reading refreshed 
and wiser in the ways of enjoying life's tasks 
with new vigor and Bay 
This beautiful De Luxe edition is the first of 
wo handsome matched volumes which you may 
now have free, as a gift from The Classics Club! 
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‘BOTH ‘FREE 


AS YOUR NEW MEMBERSHIP GIFT FROM THE CLASSICS CLUB 


yer J. Black Invites You to Accept Both of these Beautifully Bound and Decorated Editions for Your Personal Library 


‘THis is the ultimate authority 


The Golden 
Treasury 


The Most Famous Anthology of England’s Poetic 


Literature, Compiled by 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 
on English 
verse, from the Elizabethan simplicity of 


Ben Jonson to the passionate realities of Shakes- 
peare. All of the greatest talents are here— 
Shelley, 
Here are poems to take into your heart and 
read again and again for inspiration whenever 
you wish. 


Keats, Milton, Pope, and all the rest. 


Both THE RUBAIYAT and THE GOLDEN 


TRE ASURY are yours free as membership gifts! 








JILL you accept these two volumes as membership 
gifts from the Classics Club? You are invited to 
today .. . and to receive on approval beautiful edi- 


of the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


{true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will never grow 
For sheer fascination it can rival the most thrilling 
el. Why have the truly great books become “‘classics’’? 
use they would not have lived unless hay were 

1; they would not have been read unless they were in- 
sting. To be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
d. And those are the qualities characterizing Classics 
) selections: readabilily, interest, simplicity. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

Vill you accept a Trial Membership? With your first 

k will come an advance notice about future selections. 

u reject any book you do not wish. You take only 

fones you want. No money in advance; no member- 

p fees. You may cancel membership any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Publishing costs are 

This low price and your FREE copies of 

HE RUBAILY AT and THE GOLDEN TREASURY— 

not be assured unless you respond promptly. ng 
» New - 16.) 


















Why the Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 








Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe 
Classics Club Editions of THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM and THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY, together with the current 
selection. , 

I am not obligated to take any specific num- 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership any time. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 


NP 


you $2.89, plus a ~~ te mailing charges. 

(Books shipped in U. . only.) 

Mr. 
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Buffalo Bill 


Roy Rogers 





The Big Roundup 


N THE NOSTALGIC folklore of 

America’s Old West, no figure 
looms as large as that of Col. 
William F. “Buffalo Bill’ Cody. 
Prototype of all Western heroes, 
he became a living legend at the 
age of 24 when his exploits as scout, 
buffalo hunter and Indian fighter 
were set down in stirring (and 
somewhat fictionalized) form by 
popular dime-novelist Ned Buntline. 

For the next 47 years, until his 
death in 1917, Buffalo Bill was the 
idol of each succeeding generation 
of small boys. He toured the world 
with his Wild West shows and, to- 
day, old-timers claim no circus, 
rodeo or movie can Offer a thrill to 
compare with that of having seen 
Buffalo Bill in person. 
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T IS DOUBTFUL that Roy Rogers 

will ever replace Santa Claus. 
Yet Santa is about the only serious 
rival for the affections and enthu- 
siasm of some 40,000,000 young 
admirers of this 37-year-old cow- 
boy movie star from Cincinnati. 

With their grateful parents, Roy 
ranks even higher. Although Christ- 
mas comes but once a year, Roy 
makes at least seven films annually, 
and for the teeth-brushing, vege- 
table-eating, lesson-studying young- 
sters, seeing Roy and his horse 
Trigger on the screen is a supreme 
award of merit. 

As one father wrote in a fan 
letter to this modern-day Western 
hero: ‘“‘Just keep on cooperating 
and everything will be okay.” 
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DOES GREASE COME OFF 
WHEN YOU TOUCH YOUR HAIR? 


Don’t plaster your hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a dirt-cate ‘hing ‘scum. 

Use Kreml Hair Tonic! It keeps hair so neatly groomed yet never 
feels greasy. No grease comes off. Kreml never 

clogs the pores. Your hair and scalp always 


feel so delightfully clean. 





KEEPS HAIR PERFECTLY IN PLACE 
WITHOUT GREASY GOO! 


There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to keep hair neatly in place, 
yet Kreml grooms hair so 
naturally people think that 
handsome lustre is your very 
own. It’s also wonderful to 
remove dandruff flakes, to 
lubricate dry hair and dry 
scalp. Change to Kreml today! 


KREML 


Aer OME 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Spotlight on Ice 


IGURE SKATING used to be a po- 

lite accomplishment for well- 
brought-up young ladies. Today, 
a girl who can cut a neat figure 
eight and has a neat figure of her 
own, has a career awaiting. Four 
ice shows crisscross the U. S. annu- 
ally and their receipts rival those 
of big-league baseball. 

Ice Follies, the pioneer ice show, 
dates back to 1935, but it was 1940 
before the infant entertainment be- 
came a big box-office success. A 
Pittsburgh promoter, John Harris, 
hired Sonja Henie to appear be- 
tween periods at a hockey match. 
To his surprise, Sonja outdrew 
hockey four to one. Harris prompt- 
ly formed the now-famous Ice Ca- 
pades company and Miss Henie 
put together her first show, called 
Hollywood Revue 

The business has its special prob- 
lems. The greatest is the shortage 
of cities with indoor skating rinks 
75 by 175 feet—the minimum re- 
quired for the elaborate produc- 
tions. The ice must be just hard 
enough. Too hard or too soft, and 
the skaters spend most of the eve- 
ning on the backs of their laps. 
Even good skaters fall about once 
a week, and the best ones collect 
the most bruises, because to them 
are assigned the most tortuous turns 
and twirls. The public, however, is 
apparently gratified to find that 
the seemingly miraculous perform- 
ers are human after all. Every 
year they come back for more. 
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Jinx Clark started skating pro- 
fessionally at 17 and _ received 
$6,000 for her first year’s work. 
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Given up as a cripple at six, Skippy 
Baxter is the only man able to 
perform a triple Salchow leap. 
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Eileen Seigh has twice held the Today, even hotels present ice 
Richard ‘Trophy, awarded the shows. Alice Farrar has appeared 
most artistic skater in the U. S. three times at the New Yorker. 


¥ 
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Freddie Trenkler’s comedy fea- Frick (Werner Groebli) of the fa- 
tures a sudden stop, just as he is mous Frick and Frack team. Their 
about to tumble into the audience. antics bring them $500 a week. 
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Grandma Moses at 88 


Michael Conrad, second-grader 


Paintbrush Prodigies 


*‘¥ WILL ADMIT,” said the old lady 

with a mischievous twinkle, 
“that I have did remarkable for 
one of my years and experience.” 

With typical modesty, Grandma 
Moses had understated her fame. 
Now 88, this spry great-grand- 
mother began painting only ten 
years ago. Since then she has turned 
out more than 1,000 pictures, based 
on childhood memories and rural 
scenes around her native Eagles 
Bridge, New York. 

Her work now hangs in famous 
museums and has brought her a 
fortune. But she regards art as a 
hobby. “‘It’s fun,” she says, “‘but for 
real satisfaction, there is nothing 
like putting up a good batch of 
strawberry preserves.” 
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ATE IN 1947, WHEN a certain new 

4 artist’s paintings were exhib- 
ited in New York, the gallery was 
packed with other admiring artists 
and approving critics. But the 
painter whose work they praised 
was nowhere to be seen. Bored by 
such goings on, he had escaped to 
a back room to busy himself romp- 
ing with a friendly black dog. 

Coming from Michael Conrad, 
six-year-old second-grader, such in- 
difference disturbed no one. He 
was merely proving his newspaper- 
man father’s contention that ‘‘ex- 
cept for his painting, he’s just a 
regular boy.” 

But with his painting, Michael, 
like Grandma Moses, was proving 
that talent knows no age. 
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“That Formfit Look” 


... for a sweetheart of a figure 


You need not have a perfect figure to 
have the look of figure perfection. Life 
Bra and Life Girdle, working together, 
correct your entire figure faultlessly . . . 
no matter what your figure faults. It’s 
all in the exclusive Formfit way they're 
tailored to LIFT — MOLD — CORRECT — 
HOLD, all at one time. Make “that 
Formfit look” your own today, at any 
of the better stores. 


Life Bras from $1.25 
Life Girdles from $7.50 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK 


MORE WOMEN WEAR FORMFIT THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


FEBRUARY, 1949 





Russian Hunter 


American Sportsman 


Hunters of the Sky 


VEN THOUGH the 4,000-year-old 
4 sport of falconry, once a favor- 
ite pastime of kings and nobles, has 
been virtually abandoned by the 
rest of the world, it still thrives in 
Central Asia. This hunter, like 
many of his neighbors in the pre- 
dominantly Asiatic Kasakh Repub- 
lic of southern U.S.S.R., uses the 
big, powerful golden eagle and 
hunts larger game than the birds 
and hares which are prey of the 
traditional falconer’s hawk. Cap- 
tured full-grown in the near-by 
mountain cliffs and trained by the 
hunter to locate, kill and retrieve 
wounded quarry, this bird aided 
its master in bagging the impressive 
total of 154 foxes, 87 badgers and 
nine wolves in two years. 
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ne THE FALCONER, training the 
bird is as fascinating a sport as 
actually hunting with it. This an- 
cient art lives on today, even in 
modern America where a handful 
of ardent experts train hawks and 
falcons as a hobby. Dr. Robert M. 
Stabler (above), who teaches zool- 
ogy at Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, is one of America’s out- 
standing amateur falconers. He of- 
ten acquires the birds as nestlings. 
Under his tutelage they become 
educated falcons in about a year, 
submit obediently to being hooded 
and return to the trainer’s leather- 
gauntleted wrist when allowed to 
fly free. Falconers say no hunting 
dog can surpass a well-trained fal- 
con in hunting feathered game. 
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Like Having an Art Museum 
in Your Home 


— and with the informative de- 
scriptions about the painter and 
his work that come with each re- 
production, it is like being con- 
ducted through that Museum, 


whenever you feel the urge, by 


someone who can point out the 
beauties and the significance of 
the great paintings of the world. 


If bought separately, they 
would cost as much as $25.00 


ALL SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you 
would like to have The Portfolio 
of 100 Full Color Masterpieces 
under the Club’s book-dividend 
system, write for information as 
to how to obtain it. 


buy many Club selections ANYWAY—why not 
those you want from the Club, often PAY LESS, 
share in the Club’s book-dividends which 
illed over $30,000,000 in the past two years. 


ia member you pay only for the particular books 
you decide to take. You may take as few as 
t selections in any twelve-month period. 

You receive a careful pre-publication report about 
h selection. If you decide you want it, you need 
nothing; it will come to you on a regular ship- 
g date. If you don’t want it, you may either 
Kify any other book you want or simply write, 
ond me nothing next month.”’ 

he amount you pay for the Book-of-the-Month 
the regular retail price set by the publisher in 
h case, frequently less. Notice, in the coupon, 
t the members’ price is substantially lower in 
t out of six cases. (A small charge 1s added to 
et postage and other mailing expenses.) Yet 
bevery second Book-of-the-Month you take, you 
twe—free—one of the Club's valuable book- 
dends. These are beautiful library volumes, 
etimes two-or-three volume sets. 

nce the books you take from the Club are only 
e you would buy anyway, the saving is extraor- 
ary. We suggest you try it for a short time, and 
how it worxs. You may begin your subscription 
ordering any book listed in the coupon at right. 














«+if you join the Book-of-the-Month Club now 


OO PRINTS nH Gee 


OF THE WoRLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


Including 25 of the famous masterpieces rescued from Germany NOW BEING EXHIBITED IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS 


4 € 
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in your membership with the December selection: CRUSADE IN EUROPE by General Eisenhower 
ETO MEMBERS ONLY $3.75 (Retail Price $5.00) — or begin with any of the other selections listed in the coupon 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.* I am to receive, free, THE PORTFOLIO OF 100 
FULL COLOR MASTERPIECES with the purchase of my 
first book indicated below, and thereafter for every two 
monthly selections—-or Special Members’ Editions—I pur- 
chase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the current 
book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase 
at least four monthly selections—or Special Members’ 
Editions—from the Club each full year I am a member, 
and I may cancel my subscription any time after buying 

four such books from the Club. 

AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
O CRUSADE IN EUROPE 0 THE GATHERING STORM 
by Genera! Eisenhower by Winston Churchill 
Price (to members only) $3.75 Price (to members only) $4 00 
O TOMORROW WILLBEBETTER ©THE RUNNING O° THE 
by Betty Smith. author of “A pring (to members only) $3.25 
Tree Grows In Brook'yn’’ ($3.00) ” 


: O CATALINA 
DO INSIDEU. S.A. bv John Gunther by W. Somerset Mavgham 


Price (to members ony) $3.50 ($3.00) 
I xsicccccanctbescslbssveniopscussnuniania haleaptidaaiaaiecindetpsleshiaitiibamasibaiaossadmabiadie 
id se Print Plainly 
OCG irerinssrtttisiiin cine ssvccvceesesennnecoseoosoososoosooes svocsces 

. Postai Zone No. 
i ncciviisnssicsnaniihinscsssscsisisslionia ~~ State.........00+ 


Book prices are siigntiy nigner in Canada, but the Club snips to 
Canadian members, without any extra charge for duty, 
through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 


PISSSFSSSFFFFFF AIF FOF FFF FF FS 


YPPSSSSSSS OSS SS SS SS SSS OFFS PS FSSF 
A592 ¢ 


S45, 668 


*Trade Mark of the Book-vof-the-Month Club, Ine, 

















Broadways Best: 


“Life with Mother” 


i THE PREFACE to his book, Life 
With Mother, Clarence Day re- 
called the first article he ever print- 
ed about his now-famous parents. 
It concerned a new dog. 

Father, with a minimum of pa- 
tience and a maximum of confi- 
dence, had been training the be- 
wildered animal. It had been a 
difficult struggle. The fact that the 
dog spent most of his time under 
the sofa deterred him not at all. 

Finally, Mother, who found the 
whole business unreasonable, pro- 
tested that she would not stay in 
the room and see the dog frightened 
to death. When she opened the 
door, the dog bolted from the room, 
while Father roared that he could 
do nothing if he was constantly 
interfered ‘with. 

Years later, when Clarence Day 
showed the printed anecdote to 
his parents, Mother Day declared 
triumphantly: ““That’s right! I re- 
member the day. That’s the way 
he always treated dogs.” 

Father, however, had the last 
word; completely unruffled, he read 
the story with critical eye and 
looked up at his wife with a smile 
of satisfaction and sympathy. “I 
hope you’ll behave yourself after 
this, Vinnie.”’ he chuckled. ‘“That’s 
exactly how you kept interfering 
with me when I was training that 
dog!’ Mother and Father were on 
their way to literary fame. 
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1.In the play Life With Mother, the 
Days’ eldest son becomes engaged. 
His fiancée asks him for a ring. 


4. Father’s ex-fiancée coyly offers to 
return the disputed ring if Father 
asks for it with a “Pretty please.” 
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2.Then Mother meets an old flame 
of Father’s, and learns she has the 
engagement ring Mother never got. 


5. Desperately, Father gives Mother 
a diamond necklace on their an- 
niversary. She is not appeased. 
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3. Mother insists he must recover the 
ring. After all, it is rightfully hers. 
She married Father. 


6. Finally, Mother wins out. She has 
her ring—and peace reigns once 
more in the Day household. 
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Channing Cope of Georgia 


Louis Bromfield of Ohio 


They Farm for Tomorrow 


N THE souTH, Channing Cope 

and his anticotton campaign 
once were regarded as little short 
of treasonable. But Cope, who is a 
columnist for the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, argued that grass-and-livestock 
farming was more profitable for 
the starving Southland. 

He began by selective seeding 
of his own eroded farm with Kudzu, 
the Kentucky wonder grass. To- 
day, his acres of close-growing 
crops with year-round grazing are 
convincing proof of the theory. 
Crusading for better farming in his 
column and over the radio, Cope 
has organized two clubs to promote 
improved grasses. When he is not 
plugging soil conservation, he re- 
laxes with a fishing rod in hand. 
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F THERE’S ANYTHING Louis Brom- 

field hates, it’s being called a 
“‘gentleman farmer.” The 52-year- 
old Pulitzer Prize winner and au- 
thor of some two dozen books in- 
sists he has been a farmer all his 
life. But it was not until 1938 that 
he bought 1,000 acres in Pleasant 
Valley, Ohio, and established his 
now-famous Malabar Farm. 

Since that time, Bromfield has 
become America’s best-known farm- 
er and a vigorous exponent of 
farming as a career. His theory of 
New Agriculture is based on soil- 
conservation practices. ‘Last sum- 
mer we didn’t lose an inch of top- 
soil off the whole place,” he boasts. 
Profitable? Bromfield’s farm grosses 
between $40,000 and $50,000 yearly. 
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Dr. Gerty T. Cori 








Dr. Carl F. Cori 


Mr. and Mrs. Science 


N 1914,.A SHY YOUNG MAN named 
Carl Ferdinand Cori entered 
medical school in the European city 
of Prague. One of his classmates, 
pert, red-haired Gerty Radnitz, 
shared his liking for laboratory work, 
and soon they were teaming up 
on research projects. 

So successful was their collabora- 
tion that they decided to join forces 
permanently. Married soon after 
graduation in 1920, they then 
moved to the United States. 

In their adopted country, the 
Drs. Cori spent years patiently 
probing the mysteries of biochem- 
istry. Eventually settling in St. 
Louis as staff members of Wash- 
ington University’s School of Med- 
icine, they made discoveries that 
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gave medicine new tools in the fight 
against diabetes. Particularly im- 
portant was the isolation and syn- 
thesization of the enzyme, phos- 
phorylase, which helps the body 
convert animal starch to sugar. 

Their final recognition came in 
October, 1947, just as it had come 
to those other husband-and-wife 
scientific teams—Marie and Pierre 
Curie in 1903, and their daughter 
Irene Joliot-Curie and her husband, 
Frederic, in 1935. 

The Coris received an unexpect- 
ed telegram from Stockholm, Swe- 
den, announcing that they, jointly 
with Dr. Bernardo Houssay, noted 
Argentinian physiologist, had been 
honored with science’s most-cov- 


eted award—the Nobel Prize. 
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Loretta Young 
in 
“The Accused” 


 paiatiganae a Gretchen Young 
was making mud pies in the 
back yard of her mother’s boarding- 
house in Hollywood the day her 
uncle paid a hurried call. He rushed 
the somewhat splattered little girl 
to Paramount Studios and intro- 
duced her to a director who needed 
a child player for a new picture. 

‘Wash her face and bring her 
back tomorrow,”’ was the director’s 
terse comment. 

So began one of the longest and 
most successful acting careers in 
Hollywood. At 13, after half a 
dozen years of fyrmal education in 
a convent school, Gretchen re- 
turned to the studios and scored 
an instant success in Naughty But 
Nice. Her mother wisely hired a 
private teacher for the talented 
youngster, and allowed her to con- 
tinue acting under the name she 
still uses today—Loretta Young. 

At 15, she was named a Wampas 
Baby Star, and that same year she 
played her first starring role oppo- 
site Lon Chaney in Laugh, Clown, 
Laugh. Then, with the advent of 
sound pictures, her lovely voice 
carried her to new triumphs. 

Today, Loretta Young is the 
proud possessor of an Oscar for her 
acting in The Farmer’s Daughter, and 
makes a bid to match it with her 
sensitive playing in her latest pic- 
ture, The Accused. 
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1.In The Accused, Loretta plays a col- 
lege professor who befriends a stu- 
dent and then is attacked by him. 


4.But as they watch a prize fight the 
professor relives her crime and 


inadvertently 


betravs 


her guilt. 
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2.In the struggle, she accidentally 
kills the student. Fearing scandal, 
she conceals the crime as suicide. 


5.In the D.A.’s office, she is forced 
to re-enact the crime. Under ques- 
tioning, she breaks down. 
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3. Later, she meets and falls in love 
with the dead boy’s guardian. 
At first he does not suspect her. 


6.In a tense courtroom scene she 
stands trial, with her fiancé plead- 
ing her defense. 
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Mary McCarty in ‘Small Wonder”’ 


Nanette Fabray in ‘“‘Love Life’’ 


Broadway Bombshells 


re THERE WERE two little girls 
who played brat parts in Shir- 
ley Temple movies. Jane Withers 
went on to adult film fame, but 
Mary McCarty seemed to be going 
no place. She tried a USO tour, 
then radio, then New York. Fi- 
nally, she won a part in a new 
revue Small Wonder. There were 


no stars in the cast, but the zest of 


the fame-hungry youngsters set the 
first-night audience to bravoing. 
The loudest cheers were for the sing- 
ing comedienne. Mary McCarty 
had arrived on Broadway. 


EFORE SHE WAS TEN, Nanette 

Fabray was dodging sheriffs. Al- 
though she was a veteran of Our 
Gang comedies, the law felt she was 
too young to have her own vaude- 
ville act. She finally arrived on 
Broadway in 1940, and was an in- 
stant success in featured roles. This 
year, however, the gifted comedi- 
enne emerges as a great star. Al- 
though the musical was coolly re- 
ceived by critics, audiences are 
flocking to Love Life simply to be 
within range of the enchantment 
which Nanette Fabray radiates. 





( 
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When you see a good man, think of emulating him; 
when you see a bad man, examine your own heart. 
—Conrucius 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS DANIEL 
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The Doctor Looks at 


MEN and 
WOMEN 


by J. B. Rice, M.D. 


NE OF AMERICA’S greatest medi- 
QO cal scientists, Jacques Loeb, 
remarked that “physiologically, 
men and women are different spe- 
cies.” He might have added with 
equal truth that mentally and 
structurally, they are different spe- 
cies also. They are much less alike 
than ducks and geese, for example, 
or even dogs and wolves. 

Until recently, psychologists 
thought that women were feminine 
and men masculine mostly because 
of training. Little girls played with 
dolls, they said, because they were 
encouraged to imitate their moth- 
ers. They were better behaved than 
their brothers because they were 
taught to be gentle and ladylike, 
whereas boys were encouraged to 
develop into little toughs because 
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it was manly. As a result of this 
situation, people assumed that if a 
girl was raised like a boy she would 
act like one. Yet when the experi- 
ment was tried, she fooled them. 
Girls treated like boys from birth 
still reacted to most psychologic 
tests exactly as their sisters had 
done for countless centuries. 

Once this fact was confirmed, 
biologists were prevailed upon to 
stop dissecting frogs long enough to 
look into the troublesome business 
of the sexes. And it was eventually 
demonstrated that women “were 
that way” not only because of en- 
vironment and training, but be- 
cause their bodies and minds were 
feminine from the very beginning. 

Every one of the billions of cells 
that go to make up a woman are 
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different from a man’s — so 


tinguished under a micro- 
scope. And recently, two sci- 
entists even went so far as to 
show that the chemical make-up of 
a woman’s brain is not the same as 
that of a man. 

The underlying cause of much 
squabbling between the sexes is 
physical. Not long ago, a righteous 
young bridegroom sought an an- 
nulment because his wife “wiggled 
her hips in a provocative fashion” 
when she walked down the street. 
Not only did this unseemly conduct 
excite gleeful applause from the 
boys in front of the cigar store, but 
their ribald comments caused him 
‘intolerable mental suffering.” 

To the judge’s question regarding 
the bride’s manner of locomotion 
during their courtship, the young 
man replied that it had been the 
same. But he felt that, after mar- 
riage, a more dignified gait might 
have been assumed. The judge con- 
curred in this upright attitude, and 
granted the annulment. 

If either the bridegroom or judge 
had had the gumption to consult an 
anatomy textbook, they might have 
been easier in judging the tearful 
young bride. Women and men walk 
differently because they are built 
differently. A woman’s pelvis is 
much wider than a man’s; and her 
thighs are hooked onto her trunk 
at a different angle. Since her thighs 
are farther apart and her legs 
shorter, many women have to walk 
in what the young bridegroom 
called ‘‘a provocative fashion.” 

Another physical fact about the 
sexes: although only about one- 


fifth smaller than men (six per cent 
shorter and twenty per cent lighter 
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different that they can be dis- 








in weight), women have only a 
little more than half the muscular 
strength. Since they use their mus- 
cles less, their food requirements 
are smaller. 

A very active man needs about 
50 per cent more food than a very 
active woman; frequently he re- 
quires a steak for dinner, while the 
wife needs only a salad. Since most 
homes cannot afford two menus, 
either the husband or wife grudg- 
ingly gives in and eats the other’s 
diet, with unpleasant effects on the 
family disposition. Or they com- 
promise on a diet suited to neither 
—and both complain. 


HYSICAL WEAKNESS also accounts 

for many traditional feminine 
traits. No woman, with only half 
the muscle of a man, could possibly 
have survived in this rowdy world 
with her fists alone. The near-cer- 
tainty of getting the worst of it in 
physical combat has taught her to 
avoid situations characterized by 
blows or flying bottles. Casting 
around, therefore, for some other 
means of defense, she found a pow- 
erful weapon in a very unlikely 
place—her mouth! 

The sharp tongue is the female 
way of fighting. Whereas a man is 
inclined to swing at his adversary, 
a woman prefers to stand off, hands 
on hips, and bawl him out. And she 
gets just as much of a kick out of 
a verbal victory as a man does 
from being on the gratifying end 
of a haymaker. 

Her physical inferiority, plus the 
economic dependence which ac- 
companies it, has made it impossi- 
ble for most women to fight “‘like 
a gentleman” with any success. 
Few wives can say to their hus- 
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bands, “Do this, or [’ll pin your 
ears back,” and get away with it. 
They are, therefore, forced to resort 
to subterfuge and “nagging” in a 
war of nerves, and win their ends 
by attrition. 

Also in the physical realm, mar- 
riage might have a better chance 
for success if men and women 
didn’t try to sleep in one bed. In 
the first place, it is difficult for both 
to be comfortable under the same 
weight of covers. The layer of fat 
which lies just under a woman’s 
skin enables her to be comfortable 
at temperatures that rattle her 
husband’s teeth. 

Difference in the amount and 
kind of sleep required by husband 
and wife is apt to place an even 
more-ominous strain on peaceful 
relations. The average man, be- 
cause of heavier work, needs more 
sleep than the average woman. 
Many men are secretly convinced 
that the reason their wives are 
wide-awake and ready to go places 
at night is because they lie around 
the house and sleep all day. 

In most families, the “sluggish” 
male must retire earlier than his 
spouse, or sleep later in the morn- 
ing. The sight of a sprawling, snor- 
ing husband in the merciless gray 
light of dawn has rubbed the star 
dust off many a romance. There 
may be something touching about 
a sleeping child, or tenderly pro- 
vocative about a sleeping woman, 
but a sleeping man had best be left 
unseen—and, above all, unheard. 

Most doctors agree that women 
have tougher, more-resistant bod- 
ies, far better equipped to with- 
stand modern living than men. Of 
the 17 diseases which kill most 
Americans, year after year the toll 
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among men is greater in all but 
four. Despite the hazards of child- 
birth, the death rate for females is 
lower than for males in every age 
group. And they outlive men by 
nearly five years. 

Yet women suffer from minor 
physical disturbances nearly twice 


as often as men. Even when you’ 


eliminate ‘‘female complaints,”’ 
they are still sick 20 per cent of- 
tener. A few years ago doctors 
coined a fine word—‘psychoso- 
matic’’—which simply means “‘per- 
taining to the mind-body relation- 
ship.”’ That is where women shine! 
Since they are more emotional than 
men, what goes on in their heads is 
far more likely to kick up a rumpus 
in their bodies. 

When Junior drinks the freezing 
compound from the refrigerator, 
his mother may be incapacitated by 
abdominal cramps. But don’t smirk; 
they were real cramps. The female 
mechanism has an extraordinary 
talent for breaking down in non- 
essential departments. It is ungal- 
lant—yet useful—to liken it to the 
old Model T Ford. Things were 
always dropping off or getting out 
of whack—but the contraption kept 
going, just the same. 


HY DOES THE AVERAGE woman 

talk so much? Because she’s 
harebrained and thinks everything 
she says is interesting? Not at all. 
Women talk almost twice as much 
as men because they are vocal 
animals and can’t help it! 

Nature has guaranteed that 
babies shall learn to talk by ex- 
posing them to a continuous bar- 
rage of female conversation from 
birth onward. Hence, women are 
impelled to talk more than men, 
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instinctively. That this greater 
‘loquacity is not just a bad 
habit is shown by the fact that 
girl babies begin to pronounce 
words earlier than boys. At 
the age of two, the average girl can 
use more words than the average 
boy; and soon thereafter she draws 
ahead at express-train speed. 

Mysterious as are the ways of a 
woman’s body, you really need 
bifocals when you try to glimpse 
her mind. Why a woman will spend 
days pawing through teeming de- 
partment stores searching for a 
blouse of exactly the right shade, 
or draperies that shall be “‘defi- 
nitely green, but not too green, and 
of course not that horrid, sicken- 
ing green,” surpasseth the under- 
standing of any man. 

Woman’s passion for color is not 
due to vanity but to the intensity of 
her color perception. It means more 
to a woman and gives her greater 
pleasure because she is more aware 
of color. Furthermore, color blind- 
ness is rare among her sex. 

Men have been shocked at fe- 
male “ignorance” and “‘stupidity”’ 
from the beginning of time—for few 
women are interested enough in the 
external world of big, important 
things to care what makes it tick. 
That there is nothing wrong with 
the female brain, however, is shown 
by the fact that girls do better than 
boys in school from kindergarten 
through high school. 

But then something happens 
and the boys pass them. Never 
again do women, as a class, become 
serious contenders in intellectual 
pursuits. Their keen eyes are fixed 
on the inner world of people and 
personal relationships. 

Their future roles can even be 
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predicted by the way male and 
female infants play in a sand pile. 
Psychologists have observed that 
boys usually scatter sand to the four 
points of the compass and then, in 
a spirit of high adventure, crawl 
off to a new place and begin throw- 
ing sand again. But a girl baby is 
more likely to scoop sand toward 
her until it is all piled around. 
Then she sits cooing in quiet en- 
joyment of her “‘home.” 

But does all this biologic thinking 
apply to what is called “‘modern”’ 
woman? The advocate of sex 
equality answers with an emphatic 
**No”’; the psychologist, a tentative 
*“Maybe’’; but the biologist, before 
crawling under the table, says, “‘It 
applies to women, period!” For 
basically, they haven’t changed in 
the last few thousand years; they 
only look different on the outside. 


OW, HOW ABOUT ‘‘modern’’ 

man? What are the ancient in- 
stincts, now useless, that plague the 
male in today’s world? Well, let’s 
take the “eating and slinking”’ im- 
pulse, for example. 

What woman doesn’t derive in- 
nocent pleasure from sitting at a 
conspicuous table in a restaurant, 
especially if a new hat and a cock- 
tail have given her an expansive 
feeling? But her male escort can’t 
escape an unconscious dread of 
feeding in an exposed place. 

Next time you visit a restaurant 
patronized exclusively by men, no- 
tice how the tables next to the wall 
are chosen first. It is only when all 
the wall tables are occupied that a 
man will reluctantly take a table 
out in the open. 

Why? You can solve this problem 
in psychology by tossing a bone to 
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a stray dog in the street. He never 
eats it immediately; he walks off 
stiff-legged to a less exposed place 
where he can back up to a wall or 
fence and devour his food without 
danger of attack from the rear. 

And so it is with men. Their 
blind behavior pattern in restau- 
rants is a silly leftover from ages 
past, when man had to rely on his 
own fists and threatening growls to 
fend off hungry poachers. 

Not his instincts alone but even 
his physique affect a man’s be- 
havior in the modern world. Many 
women wake up at night grinding 
their teeth because their husbands 
refuse to take them to theaters, 
concerts or lectures. It isn’t that a 
man dislikes culture: rather, it is 
because the bodies of men and 
women are built differently. 

Women have their greatest 
weight and girth centered near 
their hips; while men, designed for 
heavy duty, have theirs in the 
shoulders. A woman can be reason- 
ably comfortable in a small straight- 
backed chair with a hard seat— 
but a man can’t. The dragging 
weight of his muscular arms and 
heavier shoulders makes any pos- 
ture in which he can’t lean back to 
support his shoulders almost in- 
tolerable after a few minutes. So, 
as long as auditoriums provide only 
small chairs and not enough leg 
room, they are going to peddle their 
culture mostly to women. 

Most women secretly believe that 
one day of housework would kill 
their husbands—and they are not 
far wrong. Men hate housework. 
They seldom mind mowing the 
lawn or carrying a trunk up to the 
attic, but they can’t stand piddling 
tasks like drying dishes, peeling 
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potatoes or making beds—for a 
reason. It is irksome for a muscular 
man to stand or sit still. Any coal 
miner or steelworker would prob- 
ably collapse after an hour spent 
over an ironing board. 

Also, housework is largely a mat- 
ter of cleaning, and few men can 
see the necessity for so much clean- 
liness. It has always been man’s 
job to “catch” dinner and woman’s 
to prepare it. For centuries, she has 
had to be clean about preparing 
food and careful about storing it 
under the best sanitary conditions, 
lest her digestion and that of her 
family suffer. 

Men lack this training in cleanli- 
ness. The sight of unwashed dishes, 
or dirt on the living-room floor, 
hurts a woman in a tender spot; 
but it makes little impression on 
the average male. 

When a man gets sick, however, 
everybody must know it. In fact, 
when doctors talk about the weaker 
sex, they mean men. On a sickbed, 
if a man acts like a baby, it’s be- 
cause he is a baby. He hasn’t had 
a million years of childbearing be- 
hind him to toughen his body. 

Despite all the softening influ- 
ences of civilization, men are still 
by nature violent, bellicose and 
quarrelsome. Of the 190 serious 
crimes committed in the U. S. every 
hour, it is estimated that all but 
15 are committed by men, even 
though a man usually is punished 
for a misdeed that a woman can 
get away with, especially if she has 
a dumb look and a smart lawyer. 

Men, however, come by their 
rambunctious natures honestly. 
Close your eyes and flip the years 
back as you would book pages, 
stopping when you come to the one 
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marked ‘50,000 B.C.” Back in the 
end of a cave a woman crouches, 
with a baby peacefully feeding at 
her breast. At the mouth of the 
cave stands a funny, squat-legged 
little creature with long hairy arms 
and not much above the eyebrows. 
Yet it was he who set out with only 
a club and a handful of rocks to 
tame a savage world. And it was 
the masculine rowdyism he _ be- 
queathed to his sons and grandsons 
that gets them into trouble today. 

Women like to say: “‘Men are 
such smarties; they try to be boss; 
they’re overbearing; they think 
they’re superior.”’ But actually, men 
don’t just think they are superior— 
they have been boss, by virtue of 
size and strength, for so long that 
the ‘‘feel’’ of superiority has become 
ingrained. And it is always coming 
out in funny little ways. 

Women think nothing of wearing 
every article of male apparel they 
can filch—hats, shirts, coats, trou- 
sers, socks, ties and pajamas. But 
no man would be caught dead in his 
wife’s house dress,’ panties or night- 
gown. Why? Because wearing an 


Within the Law 


HE LANDLORD was 
charging his tenant 
with assault and battery. 
“Tell me,’? demanded 
the judge, fixing his stern 
gaze upon the hapless de- 
fendant, “do you think 
you have a right to kick 
your landlord down the stairs?” 
The tenant reached into a bulg- 
ing pocket and brought forth his 
lease. Firmly grasping the top edge 
of the document, he made a fling- 











article of female clothing is beneath 
him. The average man thinks that 
to be the life of the party all he has 
to dois don a woman’s hat or apron. 

But have you ever wondered 
why he overdoes it—why he laughs 
too loud? Because he wants to be 
sure that everyone knows it’s strict- 
ly a gag. The fact that women see 
nothing very funny in the perform- 
ance confirms his suspicion that 
they have no sense of humor. 

Twentieth-century man is like a 
prehistoric bull barging around in 
the china shop of modern civiliza- 
tion. Psychologists and doctors 
know that his mind and body are 
largely obsolete, and much of his 
instinctive behavior is 50,000 years 
out of date. But it does little good 
for a handful of scientists to recog- 
nize these facts. 

If we all paid as much attention 
to male psychology as we do to 
female, there might be some hope 
of man catching up with the times. 
At least, the human male would be 
easier to live with; and his woman 
would have less trouble hiding her 
laughter—or sometimes, her tears. 






ing motion so that the ac- 
cordion pleats of the pa- 
per unfolded, revealing a 
printed and signed agree- 
ment of truly phenomenal 

length. 
‘Just look at this lease, 
your Honor,” the defend- 
ant pleaded. “‘Don’t you agree 
with me that if there’s anything 
at all they have forgotten to for- 
bid in it, ’ve got a perfect right 
to do?” —Wall Street Journal 
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NEEDED: 


A College Revolution 


by HAROLD TAYLOR 
(President of Sarah Lawrence College} 





A college president calls for action now 
to rescue America’s “lost” students from 
assembly-line methods of higher learning 


N A LIST OF THE MOST-important 
| things he learned in college, the 
late Robert Benchley included the 
fact that if you put one paper bag 
inside another, you can carry a 
milk shake, and that if you turn a 
sock inside out, the hole appears in 
a different place. 

The Benchley list could be 
matched by many boys and girls in 
college today. The modern student 
has discovered that if you sit in a 
lecture room with 1,000 other stu- 
dents three times a week for a col- 
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lege year, you can write letters 
home, read a magazine, catch oc- 
casional snatches of talk from the 
professor and, if you sit long 
enough, you can graduate. 

Now collegiate life in this coun- 
try has always had a certain detach- 
ment from the intellect. The word 
“collegiate”’ itself carries memories 
of raccoon coats, hip flasks and 
practical jokes. But today, America 
has reached a point in world history 
when we cannot afford to be amused 
by our university education. 

We exist in a world full of ten- 
sions, conflicts, dangers and ago- 
nies. Too many of our youths dre un- 
educated; too few of our adults can 
help them. It is now crucial that 
we change our education and, in so 
doing, change our world. 

The conflicts which tear other 
countries in Europe and Asia are 
part of a shockingly fast evolution 
from old societies to new. Here in 
America, our conflicts are not as 
severe or as far advanced. But they 
are the same conflicts. 

They are conflicts over practical 
matters, like wage increases, hous- 
ing, inflation, race relations. They 
are conflicts in our philosophy, be- 
tween those who want a planned 
economy and those who don’t, 
those who want internationalism 
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and those who don’t. At the same 
time, we are at the center of an 
international crisis whose depth has 
never before been reached in the 
history of the Western World. 

Because of this continuing crisis, 
people of good will are confused. 
They do not know what to believe 
or what to do. They have come to 
realize that ours is the age of the 
lost individual. Every force in con- 
temporary life is used by govern- 
ments to crush the individual. 
There has been an enormous in- 
crease in various powers useful for 
bullying people into a standard pat- 
tern, through armies, police, eco- 
nomic monopolies, mass communi- 
cation and atomic energy. 

Fortunately, we Americans have 
two powerful instruments to bring 
the individual to his rightful place 
in the modern world. The first is the 
basic good will of American people; 
the second is American education. 
Our schools and universities are the 
places where the individual counts 
for most, and where the rational 
solution of problems is most ear- 
nestly sought. 

Yet the college student is another 
lost individual. In the incredibly 
short time of 40 years, we have had 
what amounts to an upheaval in 
college education. Forty years ago 
we had 300,000 university students. 
Now we have 2,500,000, and by 
1952 we will probably have 3,000,- 
000. It is becoming as natural for an 
American boy or girl to consider 
college as the next step in his edu- 
cation as it formerly was for him to 
consider going on to high school. 

This has given us mass education 
in the colleges. The individual stu- 
dent has disappeared. There is not 
room for those already in college, 
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yet there are thousands more who 
want to come in. There is not 
enough money to support the pro- 
fessors and the buildings on present 
fees, yet fees must be kept low un- 
less we are to provide college for 
the well-to-do only. 


HAT IS GOING ON in many Cases 

in the name of college educa- 
tion is scarcely fit to be given that 
name. I am not speaking of the 
small colleges whose numbers are 
restricted by the size of their plants 
and faculties, but of the large uni- 
versities, publicly or privately con- 
trolled, where, in buildings origi- 
nally designed for 10,000, some 
20,000 to 50,000 students move in 
anonymous groups, never meeting 
one another, never meeting their 
professors, trooping in and out of 
classrooms at the sound of bells. 

The student usually goes to lec- 
ture classes with 200 to 1,500 oth- 
ers. His professor, referring to text- 
book chapters, lectures over a 
microphone, with overflow audi- 
ences in a near-by room. 

Three times each week this curi- 
ous performance occurs, until at the 
end of 15 weeks an examination is 
given. Here again, the student is 
lost in anonymity. He has studied 
his textbook, he has perhaps read 
the mimeographed lecture notes 
which a classmate has sold him, he 
has picked beforehand the ques- 
tions most likely to be asked, and he 
puts a series of check marks beside 
his answers. 

There are machines which can 
mark these examinations, or they 
can be marked by other anonymous 
human beings known as graduate 
assistants. The only sign of human 
hand in the whole transaction is the 
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student’s as he pays his fees, or 
reaches out with 5,000 others to 
take his degree at commencement. 

I contend that the student is be- 
ing cheated. ‘This is not college— 
and it is not liberal education. Yet 
I believe it would be wrong to turn 
talented boys and girls away from 
college on the ground that there 
was not room for them. 

There are educators who say that 
it would be dangerous to have too 
many well-educated people, that 
they would become discontented, 
and would know too much to be 
happy at the jobs they could get. I 
do not believe it. In the case of the 
professions, we still need double our 
present number of doctors, scien- 
tists, teachers and engineers. 

I do not believe that we can have 
too many young men and women 
with a liberal education. If the edu- 
cation is truly liberal, teaching each 
student his place in a modern 
world, America will be better be- 
cause of it. My suggestion, there- 
fore, is that we make things more 
difficult for ourselves in the colleges 
by accepting all those who qualify 
by talent and desire, and that we 
provide enough scholarships and 
federal subsidies to bring to each 
the education he needs. 

My next suggestion will make 
things even more difficult. It is that 
we reform the whole system of 
higher education in order to help 
the lost student to find himself. We 
must stop mass education and re- 
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turn to the real 
purpose of liber- 
al education, 
which is to edu- 
cate the individ- 
ual student liber- 
ally. To do so, we 
must drop mass-educational meth- 
ods and treat each student as a per- 
son, not as a set of statistics made 
from grade-point averages, num- 
bers of hours of sitting, and number 
of subjects covered. 


HERE ARE TWO MAIN solutions 

now being given to the problem 
of liberal education. The first is 
called the core curriculum; the sec- 
ond, the Great Books. The first is 
the most popular. It proposes that 
each student be required to learn 
something about each of the four 
main areas of human knowledge— 
the arts, the sciences, the humani- 
ties, and social studies. The second 
solution proposes that each student 
know the traditions of Western 
culture through the study of clas- 
sical authors. 

Neither of these solutions is ade- 
quate for the crisis of the modern 
world or for the crisis in our col- 
leges. Merely to expose students to 
a variety of subjects by mechanical 
means is not higher education. 

We must ask the question: Who 
is the boy or the girl we are asked 
to educate? What does he know? 
What does he need to know? What 
is his place in the modern world? 
What can we do to help him find it 
for himself? 

This is what today’s typical stu- 
dent is: an eager, optimistic enthu- 
siastic 18-year-old. He arrives at 
college with lively expectation of 
new ideas, new freedoms and new 
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delights. He expects to enter a new 
world, where fresh things are 
thought, said and done. 

Of course he finds nothing of the 
kind. Instead, he finds an extension 
of high school, with football teams, 
fraternities and hearty campus spir- 
it, with the same subjects he has 
been learning in high school, taught 
less well than before. The only new 
element in his education is that no- 
body knows him—and nobody 
cares very much what he does. 

Yet it is possible, even with our 
overcrowded colleges, with our 
shortage of teachers, books and 
classrooms, to capture the imagina- 
tion of the young student and create 
in him the same degree of enthusi- 
asm for higher learning as for the 
rah-rah kind of life. 

This kind of education will take 
place wherever there are teachers 
who know the minds of the young, 
and know the questions which lurk 
in those minds. These questions 
may deal with the existence of God, 
the values of communism, the 
treatment of Negroes, the chances 
of full employment, or what makes 
atoms fly apart. Whatever they 
may be, they relate to the funda- 
mental need of each student to un- 
derstand himself and his place in 
the modern world. 

If we are serious in wanting to 
develop students who think for 
themselves about these important 
matters, we shall be forced to stop 
measuring them by the number of 
things they can remember and the 
clever way they can overcome the 
hazards of college examinations. 
Otherwise, the whole of higher edu- 
cation will become one massive 
quiz program, turning out men and 
women stuffed with bits of informa- 
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tion which they can deliver either 
at examinations, dinner parties or 
on radio shows. 

The present system also makes it 
impossible for the professor to learn 
about the mind of the student. All 
he can know is whether the student 
has an ordinary memory and is in- 
genious enough to beat the game of 
passing examinations. 

These, then, are some of the re- 
sults of mass education. What can 
colleges do instead? 

First, they should build the stu- 
dent’s curriculum around the big 
controversial issues of modern life. 
We should then make use of all the 
human resources we have in our 
colleges, and use them more wisely. 
We should have fewer lectures or, 
if necessary, no lectures at all. 

Instead, copies of what the lec- 
turer has to say can be distributed 
to the class, whether 200 or 1,000 
in size. This will give the professor 
time for other things: talking with 
students, organizing discussion 
groups, discovering what is hap- 
pening in the minds of his charges. 

Each professor can then recruit 
his own faculty from the talented 
students he knows. With them, in 
weekly meetings, he can discuss the 
ideas, facts and materials of the 
subject he teaches. He can also 
use films, field trips, visiting lec- 
turers, demonstrations, reprints of 
magazine articles and any other 
means to stir up each student to 
educate himself. 


This method can be extended 


throughout the whole college, no 
matter how large the student body 
becomes. There should be leaders 
for such seminars. These could be 
the best graduate students, who 
would get not only cash payment 
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for their teaching but academic 
payment toward higher degrees. 

Seniors who have studied in spe- 
cial fields often make good teachers, 
advisers, tutors and friends to fresh- 
men and sophomores. In each 
graduating class, those who show 
teaching talent should be offered a 
year’s salary as a tutor. They should 
each be given a group of some 20 
freshmen, plus general instructions 
and a long reading list. 

The tators would meet once a 
week with the professor, to talk 
about the work of the students in 
each group and things to be studied 
in classes. Occasionally the entire 
class could be assembled for a 
speech or lecture. 

All these students would write a 
common examination, not the kind 
which calls for a series of correct 
grunts but one which gives each a 
chance to show what he knows and 
understands. The tutor would 
grade the students, using the day- 
to-day work as basic information. 
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I do not see how we can meet our 
present educational crisis without 
drastic action in this direction. The 
problems, of course, will not be 
solved until we double the number 
of teachers, and until we bring into 
the teaching profession the best 
young college graduates. To do so, 
we must spend double the present 
amount of money, and begin to 
make each college a place where an 
exciting life of ideas and action can 
be lived by those who teach. 

Meantime, more students are 
pouring in, each one different, each 
needing a teacher who knows him, 
each needing an education in adult 
thinking and acting. If we continue 
to treat the student as a number on 
a seat, he will continue to grope his 
way through a world which badly 
needs an educated American pub- 
lic. But if we help him to find his 
place in college and in society, we 
can confidently look to him for the 
kind of leadership that America so 
urgently needs for the future. 
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URING PROHIBITION days, an 

exhilarating pastime for home- 
coming tourists involved sneaking 
foreign-purchased liquor past cus- 
toms inspectors. The customs of- 
ficers were wise to all the little 
subterfuges but, unless unduly 
provoked, they overlooked minor 
infractions. 

The craziest and most easily 
detected dodge was a sort of har- 
ness that enabled ladies to “hide” 
four or five bottles under their 


dresses, although usually there 
was a telltale clink as they ankled 
down the gangplank. 

The late Horace Liveright was 
accompanying one of those am- 
bulating snack-bars when one 
bottle in her harness broke loose 
and crashed to the floor of the 
pier. The customs inspector looked 
severe. The lady burst into tears. 

Then the gallant Liveright came 
to the rescue. “She has water on 
the knee,” he explained. 


—Bennetr Cenrr in Saturday Review of Literature 
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by JOSEF ISRAELS II 


The day of invention isn’t ended; there 
are still many devices we could use, and 
fortunes awaiting those who design them 


VER DREAM ABOUT making a 

million dollars by inventing 
some simple, obvious, universally 
needed device and then just sitting 
back and reaping the royalties? 
Well, it can still be done, even if 
you might sometimes think that 
there’s no more room for gadgets 
in our atomic age. 

In fact, just as steam and elec- 
tricity in the last century opened 
up avenues to great wealth through 
invention, so does atomic energy 
put us today at the threshold of a 
whole new realm of discovery. The 
learned scientists are glad that they 
have thousands of amateur col- 
leagues who may, through a com- 
bination of luck, ingenuity and in- 
spiration, come across some fact or 
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How to Make 
a Million 


method so simple that everyone 
will say, ‘Now why didn’t I think 
of that?”’ Such an idea could make 
you a million—easily. 

It isn’t necessary, however, to 
think along lines so abstruse as 
atomic energy. Hundreds of things 
in everyday business and household 
life are crying to be invented, just 
as there were a hundred years ago 
when an employee of the U. S. 
Patent Office caused quite a stir by 
quitting. He said that he could see 
no future in his job because every- 
thing of importance had already 
been invented. 

Back in the 1870s, another clerk, 
waiting for a horsecar in Washing- 
ton, picked up a woman’s hairpin 
from the pavement and idly twisted 
it in his hands. Glancing at his hap- 
hazard manipulations, he was struck 
by one of those flashes of inventive 
inspiration. He saw in the wire curl- 
icues a simple gadget that would 
hold papers together, thus saving 
endless time and pricked fingers for 
millions of clerks like himself who 
handled pinned documents. 

He patented his idea—a common 
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wire paper clip, forerunner of the 
one that is used in the billions 
today. For the life of his patents, 34 
years, he received generous royal- 
ties. No one knows just how much 
—but millions at least. 

In the early 1900s, Daniel O’Sul- 
livan, a tester of electrical appa- 
ratus, was required to stand on a 
rubber mat to prevent shocks. The 
mat was too small, however, and 
O’Sullivan was burned several times 
when his feet slipped. So he simply 
cut out pieces of rubber and glued 
them to his shoes. Now his insula- 
tion was foolproof. 

But he also noticed how pleasant 
it was to be walking on rubber—a 
springy, silent step compared to 
the leather and wooden heels every- 
one wore at the time. O’Sullivan 
patented his rubber heels and found- 
ed not only a great personal for- 
tune but an industry which pros- 
pers to this day. 

Joseph F. Glidden, in 1874, had 
an idea which “‘invented” a, com- 
modity of world-wide importance 
—barbed wire. Actually, barbed 
wire was already well-known, but 
farmers made it themselves by pain- 
fully wrapping bits of sharp metal 
around fence wires at irregular in- 
tervals. What Glidden thought up 
was a way in which the barbs could 
be wound into twisted wire by 
machine, simply and cheaply. Glid- 
den made his million, and more. 

“But,” you say, “those things, 
and thousands like them, are al- 
ready invented. What’s left to think 
up?” The answer is that you can 
do just as well as O/’Sullivan, 
Glidden and other successful in- 
ventors of the last century if you 
can solve some of the thousands of 
inventive problems that would 
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make life in 1949 easier, cheaper or 
better. For instance, here are some 
things for which science and busi- 
ness promise big rewards: 

One of industry’s greatest prob- 
lems is to find methods of using 
more of the power inherent in gaso- 
line, oil and coal for heating and 
power. If you can lower the high 
energy waste now involved in 
boilers and engines, you will make 
millions. 

There is a fortune waiting for the 
person who invents a hermetically 
tight closure for cans and bottles. 
But it must be one that can be 
opened by the fingers, without aid 
of can or bottle opener. 

Unbreakable chinaware—not 
plastic but real china—is badly 
needed. So is a self-closing device 
for tooth paste and similar tubes. 
An automatic bricklayer, an inex- 
pensive umbrella that won’t turn 
inside out in a high wind; a device 
for typewriters to erase an error 
when a key is pressed—these are 
other things that the world ur- 
gently needs. 


7 DAY OF SUCH DISCOVERIES by 
untrained, ordinary people isn’t 
over. Take the case of Leo Peters 
and his ‘‘Pak’’ margarine package. 
Peters, with a few cents’. worth of 
plastic and a million dollars’ worth 
of imagination, made an asset out 
of margarine’s greatest liability: its 
white color. 

Peters, who lives in Evanston, 
Illinois, worked for a time in the 
marketing research department of 
Armour & Company. As long ago 
as 1939, he showed his employers 
how to color margarine quickly and 
neatly by warming it to liquidity 
and kneading it with a color cap- 
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sule in a rubber balloon. But the 
Armour people called the method 
impractical. 

Peters didn’t give up. Now he 
needed two indispensable things: 
the right materials for manufactur- 
ing his idea commercially, and a 
customer with enough faith in the 
product to put it on the market. 
He licked the first problem with the 
help of plastics manufacturers who 
cooperated in working out a soft, 
pliable material that could be 
kneaded without breaking, would 
withstand icebox cold without 
cracking, and would impart no 
flavor to the margarine enclosed. 

But it took six more years to get 
his first customer, the Cudahy 
Packing Company, to market the 
Pak. When Cudahy sales shot up 
1,100 per cent, despite a price in- 
crease of two cents a pound to 
cover Peters’ royalties and manu- 
facturing costs, the rest of the in- 
dustry rushed to the band wagon. 
Now Peters can count his profits— 
which he is applying to developing 
other inventions—and pray that 
Congress continues to stall on mar- 
garine legislation. 

His is probably one of the 50 
patents estimated to yield their 
owners an income of $1,000,000 or 
more a year. It is also estimated 
that another 300 patents are pres- 
ently worth $500,000 a year, and 
that some 20,000 bring in better 
than $100,000. 

The jack-pot combination need 
not necessarily be something brand 
new. Big rewards await those who 
can think up better and cheaper 
ways to make things, or improve- 
ments in the gadgets themselves. 
Zippers were already in use when 
improvements came along that re- 
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sulted in an increase in sales from 
24,000 in 1917 to more than 200,- 
000,000 in 1945. 

The monkey wrench was already 
common in 1870 when D. C. Still- 
son, a steam fitter, patented an im- 
provement which permitted his 
wrench to grasp round things like 
pipe instead of being limited to 
angular nuts and bolts. 

William H. Painter of Baltimore 
worked out the crown-type bottle 
fastener now in use. Before his pat- 
ents ran out, Painter cashed in 
handsomely on his simple improve- 
ment of the old-fashioned bottle 
cap (the kind with a wire loop to 
hold the closure tight). 

It was Hyman L. Lipman of 
Philadelphia who in 1858 had the 
inspiration to put a rubber eraser 
on the end of a pencil. He sold his 
patent for $100,000, a sum more 
fabulous in the 19th century than 
today. And John W. McGill ob- 
tained a patent in 1867 on the long 
brass paper fastener which extends 
through a thick sheaf and then 
separates to hold them fast. He 
admitted he had merely ‘‘rediscov- 
ered”’ something the Romans had 
used 2,000 years before. But his 
adaptation paid off. 

King C. Gillette, whose face has 
since become familiar on hundreds 
of millions of razor-blade packages, 
got tired of stropping and honing 
his straight razor. So he came up 
with a crude, wooden-handled ver- 
sion of the modern safety razor. 
More important, he created a per- 
petual market for the blades he 
manufactured exclusively until time 
ran against his patents and let the 
competition in. 

Clarence Birdseye, while visiting 
Labrador in 1916, ate delicious 
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_. 1. Do prepare drawings and 
a detailed description of your 
idea as soon as it is clear in your 
mind. Have two witnesses sign 
this legal evidence of “‘concep- 
tion” and sign it yourself, being 
sure to date it, too. 

2. Do choose a reputable pat- 
ent attorney to assist you in ob- 
taining protection for your de- 
vice. Your Chamber of Com- 
merce, Better Business Bureau, 
bank or a patent lawyers’ or- 
ganization will help you. 

3. Do have your attorney 
conduct a search if he thinks 
the device is patentable. Other- 
wise, drop the idea and save 
money and headaches. 

4. Do file immediate applica- 
tion for a patent with your at- 
torney’s help if the search is 
successful. 

5. Do make certain you are 
getting as broad a coverage as 
possible if the patent is issued. 


‘‘fresh” fish which, he learned to 
his surprise, had been caught 
months before. He decided that the 
reason it tasted so much better than 
fish kept in commercial refrigera- 
tors back home was that the Labra- 
dor fish had been instantly frozen 
in natural subzero cold the minute 
it left the water. 

When Birdseye returned home, 
he began experimenting with freez- 
ing foods instantly, while they were 
still fresh from garden or slaughter- 
house. The rest is history: eventu- 
ally Clarence Birdseye and _ his 
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Practical Rules for Amateur Inventors 


Your attorney will probably be 
required to file amendments 
with the Patent Office at the 
time, and that is your chance 
to check on full protection. 

6. Don’t spend money ob- 
taining a patent unless you have 
reasonable assurance that the 
market is large enough to make 
the device’s manufacture and 
sale profitable. 

7. Don’t discuss your idea, or 
attempt to sell the rights, until 
application for patent has been 
made. Only then are you fully 
protected. 

8. Don’t become discouraged 
if your patent rights are not 
purchased by large manufac- 
turers in the field. They have 
their own inventors, engineers 
and researchers. But many 
smaller companies welcome 
new devices which can be 
added to the list of products 
they manufacture. 
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backers sold his idea and his com- 
pany to General Foods for $22,- 
000,000 in cash and stock. An in- 
dustry grew up around his simple, 
obvious idea. 

Along with inspiration, accidents 
may also be reckoned as sources of 
million-dollar inventions. Charles 
Goodyear discovered the principle 
of rubber vulcanization for which 
he was searching when he acci- 
dentally spilled coagulated and sul- 
phurized rubber on a hot stove 
during an experiment. 

While trying for a large cash 
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prize offered for a synthetic sub- 
stance to replace costly ivory in 
billiard balls, John W. Hyatt came 
across a substance he called cellu- 
loid. It made him a fortune, despite 
the later inroads of plastics. 

Metal eyelets for fastening work 
clothing made their discoverer a 
mint. The man who attached loose 
emery and sand to cloth and paper 
for abrasives fell into a fortune. So 
did the people who thought up 
screw hooks, pencil sharpeners, ice- 
cream pies and even the familiar 
“all-day sucker.” 


NM OST OF US, AT ONE time or an- 

other, have thought of some- 
thing that ‘“‘ought to be done like 
this” instead of the way it is being 
done. Usually we thrust the thought 
aside, saying, “‘Oh, if it was worth 
doing, someone would have done 
it by now.” But this isn’t always the 
case. If you would invent, take 
nothing for granted. 

Even if an idea appears to be 
efficiently handled today, perhaps 
you can do it better. And don’t be 
afraid of sticking your neck out. 
Charles F. Kettering, chairman of 
the National Inventors’ Council, 
recently described an inventor as 
**a fellow who doesn’t know any- 
thing about the subject at all and 
therefore is willing to trysomething.”’ 

Almost every successful inventor 
was laughed at, from Archimedes 
to the Chicago invalid who tired of 
looking at the finger-smeared wall 
around the light switch in his sick 
room. He cut out a cardboard pro- 
tector to fit around the plate. His 
friends laughed, but he kept on 
until he got a plastic company to 
market his protector. Now it is 
selling by the hundreds of thousands. 
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If you have a pet peeve against 
some inanimate object or machine, 
why not apply that inventive quirk 
we all possess to making it work 
better? It was a woman, complain- 
ing to her husband about the metal 
garter buttons which tore her stock- 
ings, who led him to design the soft 
rubber ones still in use. They made 
him a fortune. 

In 1915, a Vermont father, want- 
ing a device to amuse his son be- 
tween the baby-carriage and walk- 
ing ages, tinkered up a “Kiddie 
Car” in his home workshop. It 
made him a million. 

Despite mechanization of the 
American home, there are a hun- 
dred openings for inventions which 
will aid the housewife and make 
their developers a fortune. E. K. 
Clark, chief engineer for Westing- 
house’s home-appliance division, 
envisages a home ironer into which 
a shirt or dress may simply be fed 
at one end, to emerge at the other 
completely ironed—and better than 
it could be done by hand. 

Another ‘‘dream appliance’ 
would be a toaster which, through 
electric eyes and automatic temper- 
ature controls, would always turn 
out the exact quality of toast desired. 

Today, it is interesting to read 
a book published in 1916 for the 
guidance of inventors, and see how 
many discoveries then listed in the 
dream category have since become 
realities. ““A gauge to show the 
motorist how much fuel remains in 
his tank”’ is listed, as are ‘‘paper 
bottles,” talking motion pictures, 
and “effective means of destroying 
enemy planes.” 

Here are other inventions for 
which our world of 1949 is waiting: 

An everlasting match; an elec- 
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tronic method for melting snow 
from streets; truly run-proof stock- 
ings; genuine nonskid tires or pave- 
ments; concrete that won’t crack 
during acute temperature changes. 

Also, a waterproof bathing-suit 
pocket for valuables; a gas alarm 
that would ring a bell when leaks 
occur in homes or mines; lenses to 
correct color blindness; a photo- 
graphic plate that cannot be over- 
exposed; a nonlosable substitute for 
buttons; a seamless leather baseball. 

These are only the barest skim- 
mings from literally thousands of 
devices and methods for which the 


world is ready to pay. Just one of 
many books published for would-be 
inventors suggests 2,100 needed 
items—things a person without 
technical training might think up, 
perhaps from experience on the job, 
perhaps because he received that 
indefinable flash of inspiration that 
creates a fortune. 

Thomas A. Edison said: “‘Genius 
is one per cent inspiration and 99 
per cent perspiration.” That is a 
sound rule for inventors. But we can 
all hope to be the exception who 
reverses it—and makes a million 
dollars in the bargain. 


A Statesman Eyes the World 


" ARE FORCED to act in the 

world as it is, and not in the 
world as we wish it were, or as 
we would like it to become. It is 
a world in which we are only one 
of many peoples and in which our 
basic principles of life are not 
shared by all our neighbors. It has 
been one of the more-dangerous 
aspects of our internationalism in 
past years that too often it was 
accompanied by the curious as- 
sumption that the world would 
overnight become good and clean 
and peaceful everywhere if only 
America would lead the way. The 
most elementary experience of 
human affairs should show us all 
how naive and dangerous a view 
that 3... . 

** |. . The most conspicuous 
present examples of this sort of 
thinking are to be found among 
those who refuse to recognize the 
strong probability that one of our 
great and powerful neighbor na- 
tions is at present controlled by 
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men who are convinced that the 
very course of history is set against 
democracy and freedom, as we 
understand those words. 

“It has been our hope that the 
Russians would choose to be our 
friends; it was and is our convic- 
tion that such a choice would be 
to their advantage. But, for the 
time being, at least, those who 
determine Russian policy have 
chosen otherwise, and their choice 
has been slavishly followed by 
Communists everywhere. 

“‘No sensible American can now 
ignore this fact . . . Before we can 
make friends with the Russians, 
their leaders will have to be con- 
vinced that they have nothing to 
gain, and everything to lose, by 
acting on the assumption that our 
society is dying and that our prin- 
ciples are outworn. Americans who 
think they can make common 
cause with present-day commu- 
nism are living in a world that 
does not exist.” 

—Hewnry L. Stimson in Foreign Affairs 
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If man could equal some of the astonish- 
ing feats of birds and insects, he could 
get along nicely without atomic energy 


HILE MAN IS BOASTING about his 

discovery of atomic energy, 
there are little birds no bigger than 
robins that fly 2,000 miles nonstop, 
twice a year. There are insects that 
can jump 100 times their own 
length and 500 times their own 
height. Beetles, for example, have 
lifted as much as 500 times their 
own weight. 

Where do they get their energy? 
That is a question to which science 
is still seeking a complete answer. 

If we could match the effort of 
the beetle that lifts 500 times its 
own weight, we could raise 36 tons. 
And what about the tiny insect 
which jumps to 500 times its own 
height from a standing start? To 
match the insect, we would have to 
clear two Empire State Buildings, 
one on top of the other. 

Now, at first glance, it might 
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Mysteries of 
Animal Energy 












seem that tremendous leaps, phe- 
nomenal lifting powers or sudden 
spurts of speed could be attributed 
to perfection of engineering, com- 
bined with the miraculous strength 
of the materials which go into the 
structure of animals. For instance, 


b] 


a beetle with an external “‘plating’ 
only a hundredth of an inch thick 
can fly into a brick wall at 20 miles 
an hour, fall to the ground appar- 
ently unhurt, and bumble away. 

Yet such feats cannot be ex- 
plained by man’s tried and tested 
principles of mechanics. They call 
for expenditures of energy that seem 
to exceed the amount available 
from the combustion of the ‘‘fuel’’ 
taken into their bodies in the form 
of food, water and air. 

There are certain ants in tropical 
America known as Leaf-Cutters. 
They excavate vast underground 
nests and clear roads radiating in 
all directions, sometimes extending 
for hundreds of yards. They live on 
a certain fungus that is found only 
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in their nests and which they 
cultivate as we do mushrooms. 

They spend most of their lives 
cutting little pieces of green leaf 
from treetops and carrying them 
down into their nests to make hot- 
beds on which to grow the fungus. 
We weighed hundreds of these leaf 
fragments and found them to aver- 
age exactly twice the weight of the 
ants. Few men can carry two other 
men, at least not far. 

We followed scores of marked 
ants from the nest to their labors 
and back again. To our amazement 
we found, by simple calculation, 
that on each of their journeys—and 
they often performed three during 
a single day—they walked the 
equivalent of eight and a half miles 
to work, then climbed a tree rela- 
tively equal to 28,000 
of our feet in height, 
cut a piece of leaf twice 
their own weight, bore 
the fragment down the 
tree, and carried it 
eight and a half miles back to the 
ant city! 

Birds provide similar examples of 
endurance that appear to defy our 
accepted mechanical principles. 
The Golden Plover of Alaska flies 
every fall to the Hawaiian Islands 
and then back again in the spring. 
This is a nonstop distance of 2,000 
miles over landless ocean. 

Since the birds’ beaks are not 
adapted for catching insects in the 
air, it is practically certain that they 
do not eat during the long flight. 
And unlike certain animals, they 
carry little reserve fuel in the form 
of fat. Where, then, do they find 
sufficient fuel for such a tremendous 
expenditure of energy? 

Since they manifestly do so, they 
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must either take advantage of prin- 
ciples of aerodynamics unknown to 
us, utilize their fuel in a much more 
efficient manner than we do, or 
draw upon secret sources of energy 
of which we as yet know nothing. 

The dictionary defines energy as 
‘vigorous or effectual operation,” 
and physicists say that it is “‘a 
body’s power of doing work.”? Our 
engines ultimately depend upon 
combustion of fuels for their power 
to do work. So, we have been told, 
do animals. They take in “fuel” 
in the form of air, water and solid 
foods which they “burn” by var- 
ious processes of oxidation. Their 
power output should therefore be 
calculable by the amount of food 
they take in. But sometimes it isn’t, 
for there are aspects of this slow 

combustion process 

employed by animals 

that we still don’t 

understand. Long ago, 

the famous French en- 

tomologist, Jean Henri 
Fabre, spent years patiently watch- 
ing the small creatures that he 
found in his garden. Among his 
favorites were scorpions and spi- 
ders, many of which he kept in con- 
finement in order that he might 
observe their habits. 

He noticed that his baby scor- 
pions, although they had not eaten 
for the first week of their lives, were 
constantly moving about, expend- 
ing energy. Certain young garden 
spiders presented a greater enigma, 
for they were even more active, 
although they did not eat for the 
first few months of their lives. 
Where, Fabre asked himself, did 
they derive their energy? 

His first thought, logically, was 
that they used oxygen from the air; 
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then he discovered that during 
this period the animals did not de- 
crease in weight. What is more, 
they increased in size. 

Fabre wanted to know how an 
animal that is constantly burning 
material by a continuous output of 
energy could remain static in weight 
and yet increase in size. He was 
equally puzzled by somewhat simi- 
lar behavior on the part of adult 
scorpions. These he kept in glass 
jars containing nothing but air and 
sterile sand for as long as nine 
months. They had no obvious re- 
serves of fuel and they did not eat, 
yet they lost no weight until the 
very end, and continued to run 
about all the time. 

Fabre puzzled over these mys- 
teries—and we are still puzzling 
over them today. Whatever the fuel 
used by scorpions and spiders may 


be, there is no question that these. 


creatures are astonishingly perfect 





little engines, much more efficient 
than man’s modern machines. 

In fact, if we could build a ma- 
chine of the same material as a 
beetle, with the mechanical per- 
fection of a grasshopper, power it 
like a baby scorpion, and give it 
the concentrated drive of a whale, 
we would truly have a miraculous 
device. We could drive the thing 
out of a 20-story Manhattan sky- 
scraper, bounce in the street with- 
out a fender dent, jump across the 
Hudson River and motor to Alaska, 
towing four loaded trucks, all on a 
single tank of fuel. 

Animals learned how to do these 
things hundreds of millions of years 
ago. What is more, they did so 
without endangering our whole 
planet. Perhaps if we knew how to 
imitate them, we would have no 
need for atomic energy. 


Conversation Stoppers 


A MENTAL PATIENT insisted he had swallowed a horse. Finally, the doc- 
tor agreed and said he would operate. The patient was given ether, 
and while he was unconscious they brought a large black horse into 


the room. 


The patient came to, and the doctor pointed to the horse. The patient 


shook his head. 


“That ain’t the one I swallowed,” he said. “It was a white one.” 


—THE YonKERS (N.Y.) Rotary Bulletin 


HE GRUMPY-LOOKING MAN boarded the train, arranged his coat, hat 
Tas luggage, called for a pillow, made himself comfortable, extracted 
a sizable sign from his brief case and propped it on his lap. Then he 


closed his eyes. 


The sign read: “‘I don’t trust Stalin, the weather’s unusually nice for 
February, the country is full of Reds, I hope we won’t have another 
war, I think prices will start descending in about a year but that we 
won’t have another depression. Wake me up at Schenectady.” 


—Mary ALKUS 
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This quiz places you in 12 dif- 
ferent situations. In extricating 
yourself from these situations, 
you are asked to exercise the 
highest quality of an executive— 
the selection of the right man for 
the right job. Some of them are 
taken from real life; others are 
fictional. Select the one in each 
group who seems to fit most 
aptly into the circumstances de- 
scribed. Count 8 points for each 
correct choice. Answers are on 
page 138. 


1. You'd like aid in doing away 
with your worst enemy. Who 
would be helpful? 

a. Verlaine 

b. Madame Pompadour 

c. Lucrezia Borgia 


2. In the market for a fine bust 
of yourself, you award the com- 
mission to: 

a. Praxiteles 

b. Metaxas 

c. Aristophanes 


3. You’ve been asked to drive 7 


a pair of spirited horses, but 
you give the assignment to: 

a. Count of Monte Cristo 

b. Fortinbras 

c. Ben Hur 
4. You learn to your regret 
that you have wasted good food 
in serving a juicy steak to: 

a. George Bernard Shaw 

b. G. K. Chesterton 

c. Max Beerbohm 
5. You’re looking for a man to 
design a very fancy gold salt 
and pepper shaker. Who? 

a. Alighieri 

b. Donizetti 

c. Cellini 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


SOUE ! 


6. You have a tough problem 
in military tactics. To whom 
would you appeal for aid? 

a. Beaumarchais 

b. Beauregard 

c. Beaumont 
7. If a member of your family 
showed signs of mental unbal- 
ance, would you consult: 

a. Mortimer Adler 

b. Alfred Adler 

c. Larry Adler 


8. Having donated money for 
a cathedral to your city, you 
insist that an experienced arciii- 
tect be retained. For example: 

a. Christopher Wren 

b. Benedetto Croce 

c. Joshua Reynolds 
9. You'd like a suit tailored by 
a U. S. President; man most 
likely to succeed would be: 

a. Abraham Lincoln 

b. Zachary Taylor 

c. Andrew Johnson 
10. You also want a gallon of 
liquor distilled by a President; 
you nominate: 

a. George Washington 

b. Warren Harding 

c. Andrew Johnson 
11. As a plastic surgeon, you 
think you could exercise your 
skill to best advantage on the 
physiognomy of: 

a. Amerigo Vespucci 

b. Cyrano de Bergerac 

c. Gulliver 
12. You'd be especially sure to 
hear from Ripley if you owned 
this horse: 

a. Pegasus 

b. Reigh Count 

c. Rosinante 
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Tin Can Tourists 


of the World 























Trailerites from every walk in life are united by a common love of the open road 


by WILLIAM SCHAFER SMITH reputable recreation indulged in 
by reputable people.” 
N A JANUARY NIGHT in 1920, The others heartily agreed. Thus, 


more than twenty men and_ under palm trees nodding in the 
women were gathered about a_ breeze, the Tin Can Tourists of 
campfire in a park near Tampa, the World, Inc., was born. In 28 
Florida. They belonged toastrange years the little group has been 
sect of traveling Americans who joined by more than 100,000 camp- 
loved to live on the road. Persecut- er and trailer tourists in every state 
ed by bumptious deputy sheriffs, of the Union and in Canada, Eng- 
hounded off roadside lots by in- land, Belgium, Holland, Australia 
hospitable owners, and cold-shoul- and New Zealand. Today, some 
dered by city fathers, the tourists 1,600 approved trailer parks 
had reached a disturbing conclu- throughout the U. S. dust off the 
sion: ‘‘camper” had become syn- welcome mat to guests bearing TCT 
onymous with “‘hobo.” membership cards. 

“This pushing around has got Some of these parks—a far cry 
to stop,” declared J. M. Morrison, from the back yards and cornfields 
veteran camper from Chicago. that campers had to occupy in the 
*‘We’ve got to organize and prove ’20s—are miniature cities for con- 
to the public that camping is a_ stantly shifting populations. Indi- 
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vidual sewerage and electrical fa- 
cilities are connected to each trail- 
er, while a step from these port- 
able homes are laundry and shower 
buildings, amusement and recrea- 
tional equipment. In fact, so invit- 
ing are the inducements for pleas- 
ant living that some 30,000 tcT 
members live the year round in 
their mobile castles. 

A great deal of credit for these 
improvements belongs to the Tin 
Can Tourists. This yeat, from Jan- 
uary 24 to February 7, thousands 
of Tin-Canners converge on Tampa 
for their 26th Convention. After 
election of officers and initiation of 
members, the trailerites will choose 
next summer’s reunion spot and 
inspect new trailers at the big show 
staged during the convention. Most 
of them will settle down to a leisure- 
ly winter of card-playing, dances, 
hobby shows and shuffleboard. 

‘*Things weren’t always that 
way,” recalls one veteran TCT mem- 
ber. ‘‘Back in 1924, my wife and I 
traveled all over the western part 
of New York—my native state— 
trying to find a place to camp. 
But we got everything from shot- 
guns loaded with rock salt to threats 
of murder. Last summer we took 
our new trailer and covered the 
same route. I counted 35 parks in 
the same area, and this time, people 
urged us to stay!” 

Such a reversal of popular sen- 
timent was no accident. From the 
beginning, Tin Can Tourists has 
fought for high standards—both 
for its members and for those who 
provide roadside service. The or- 
ganization’s constitution calls for 
‘clean camps, friendliness among 
campers, decent behavior, and 
plenty of wholesome entertain- 
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ment.”” Enforcement rests with TcT 
officers, who are picked for leader- 
ship and administrative qualities. 

This self-policing system has 
worked so well that less than half 
a dozen tTctTers have had their 
memberships revoked in the past 
25 years. Also, tTcr officers are 
proud that they have never had to 
call for police help. 

However, on a June day in 1938, 
H. G. Lynde, a trailerite from Ver- 
mont, was puttering about his roll- 
ing home outside of Traverse City, 
Michigan. Suddenly a stern-faced 
officer tapped him on the shoulder. 
“Come with me,” he said. 

But instead of being thrown into 
a cell, Lynde was deposited at city 
hall. There the bewildered tcter 
was presented with a key to the 
city and proclaimed honorary may- 
or for a day—all because his car 
represented the 48th state to reg- 
ister with the Chamber of Com- 
merce that summer. 


IN-CANNERS ARE STRICT about the 

conduct of trailer ‘camps which 
serve the rolling homesteaders. A 
park operator who indulges in 
price-gouging, neglects to main- 
tain his camp or fails to provide 
adequate facilities draws the collec- 
tive ire of the society, and his estab- 
lishment is likely to become deserted. 

The Trailer Coach Manufactur- 
ers Assaciation, a trade group whose 
objective is to improve trailering 
in the U. S., also welcomes ideas 
proffered by Tin-Canners. Associa- 
tion inspectors and advisers, who 
rate parks all over the country, 
mingle with TcTers to get their 
ideas on improving facilities. In 
talking with TcTers, inspectors run 
into hobbyists representing virtu- 
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ally every trade and vocation. Doc- 
tors, dentists, attorneys, artists, rail- 
road men, musicians, policemen, 
former baseball players and retired 
Armyand Navy officersare only afew 
included in the organization’s ranks. 

Neither bank balance nor back- 
ground has any bearing on a per- 
son’s status in the Tin-Canners, 
who add 1,000 new members each 
year. At a reunion last summer, an 
Oklahoma oilman—who, as his 
cronies put it, “could drop a mil- 
lion bucks and never miss it”— 
labored at the business end of a 
broom to help clean the dance floor. 

Some members, who have felt 
the pinch of higher living costs 
since the war, augment their in- 
come with part-time work while 
in camp. One source of revenue 
during the summer is harvesting 
northern Michigan’s big cherry 
crop, conveniently at its peak when 
Tcters roll into Traverse City for 
reunion meetings. 

The trailer business, which the 
tcT has helped to expand, is no 
small industry. Last spring, Miami 
became the site of a $500,000 trailer 


7? OTHER DAY a gentle- 
man with an artistic—and 
inquisitive—turn of mind 
wandered into a large auc- 
tion room to inspect the numerous 
treasures which would shortly be 
placed on sale. His attention was 
soon attracted by two vivacious 
young women who were admiring 
a large painting. 

Wondering what pretty young 
ladieshad to say when they lookedat 


city which will house 2,500 persons 
and be equipped with wide boule- 
vards, a shopping center and a two- 
acre recreation tract. Atlanta boasts 
a trailer camp with a capacity for 
more than 200 coaches, while sim- 
ilar big parks are located at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, and at other 
spots along main highways. 

But despite this expansion pro- 
gram, many parks have lists of un- 
filled reservations. Some are now 
selling lots outright. Purchasers 
move in their trailers, take off the 
wheels and make permanent homes 
of their coaches. 

Greatest single trait of the Tin 
Can Tourists’ organization is the 
friendliness of its members, sym- 
bolized by a traditional ritual per- 
formed at conventions. At each 
meeting site, a large bell stands 
adjacent to headquarters. As each 
trailer pulls into camp, the first 
person to spot the new arrivals 
grabs the cord and rings the bell, 
calling all Ttcrers to headquarters. 
There, much backslapping and 
hand-pumping welcome the new- 
comers to their trailer site. 


of Art 


pictures, he discreetly drew 
near the charming pair and 
listened. 
*“Myrtle,” said one of the 
girls, “‘I just love art!”’ 

“Really?” said the other. 

“Pll say,” replied the first. 
“Why, last year I bought a picture 
eighteen inches wide and two feet 
long for two dollars and a quarter, 
and do you know, I’ve never re- 
gretted it!” —Wall Street Journal 
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__ LORD is my fa- 
vorite model because 
a of her magnificent classic 
features, which can, with- 

out losing even a line of their per- 
fection, blend superbly with the 
most-modern settings and lighting. 
In centuries past she could well 
have posed for a Leonardo da Vinci 
Madonna, for hers is an inspiring 
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face, calling forth the very best 
effort a creative artist can give. 

In fact, the simplicity of her 
beauty makes her unusually easy 
to photograph. And yet, somehow, 
I find myself taking shot after shot 
of Jeanne, so strong is the convic- 
tion that the cold lens of a camera 
can never quite do her the fullest 
justice. —ALAN FONTAINE 
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ee 1 play no fa- 
vorites, I am con- 

stantly searching for a 

model with that elusive 
something we call “‘freshness.”” To 
me, Rita Hunt is a photographer’s 
dream-come-true. She is truly an 
American beauty — with just a 
fey touch of pixie Irish to spice 
her sparkling personality. On as- 
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signment, she never seems to tire or 
lose her delightful sense of humor. 

Outside the studio she writes, is 
a proficient sportswoman, and 
maintains a gracious home. Even 
though she has attained top honors 
in a demanding profession, Rita re- 
mains as starry-eyed and complete- 
ly unassuming as a novice tasting 
her first success.—Ewinc KRAININ 
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< )-ange + hale’, godly 
Pat Miller is my fa- 

vorite model—a patrician 

beauty who has upset the 
old-time conception of a modeling 
career. She came'to me as a begin- 
ner only eight months ago, and the 
photograph above was one of her 
first assignments. Her amazing suc- 
cess as a newcomer proves that 
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years of experience are not nearly 
so important as a natural ability to 
be completely relaxed before the 
camera — always a difficult feat. 

Sudden success has not gone to 
Pat’s head. She has remained un- 
affected and unspoiled, and has ac- 
quired no “tricks” to detract from 
her spontaneous and sparkling 
charm. —WtLFREDM.ZocBAuUM 
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IX YEARS of working with 
some of the most 

beautiful models in Amer- 

ica, I have seldom en- 
countered a girl who excites me as 
much as Jean Patchett. Her ability 
to project herself is so striking that 
the very moment she walks into a 
room you feel her presence, even 
though your back may be turned. 
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She has freshness without naiveté, 
warmth without effusiveness, and 
an easy, unstudied elegance. Her 
gestures are completely natural and 
her ability to take direction is flaw- 
less. Working with her provides 
emotional elation, with the result 
that pictures of her are almost in- 
variably exciting and arresting in 
their moods. —JoHN RAWLINGS 
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genera, vivacious 


Terry Moore kept 

@ coming to my studio as 

a young lady of 16, in- 

sisting that she wanted to become 
a top-flight model. Finally I gave 
in, and took several shots of Terry 
as a cheerleader. The pictures bub- 
bled with animation, and over- 
night Terry became a cover girl. 
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With her enthusiasm and her 
typical American-girl exuberance, 
Terry was an irresistible choice for 
the title of “favorite model.” Since 
I first started shooting pictures of 
her, she has appeared on more than 
40 magazine covers, and recently 
completed her first motion picture. 
Now I am sure she will be my fa- 
vorite actress. —JOHN RANDOLPH 
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Lino 1 FIRST saw Linda 
Christian I knew I 
had discovered a top 
model with the assets of a 
dozen cover girls wrapped up in one 
eye-catching package. Her natural- 
ly vivid red hair was alive with pho- 
togenic high lights, and her flash- 
ing eyes and languorous smile held 
provocative hints of Old Mexico. 
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At first glance I feared that the 
camera might be unable to capture 
her vivacious charm, but I soon 
found that it held each tantalizing 
expression. I dislike masklike beau- 
ty that exists, yet scarcely seems to 
breathe. That’s why Linda Chris- 
tian is my favorite model—for her 
exotic beauty is as mobile as a 
flickering flame.—ANDRE DE DIENES 
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PHOTOGRAPHER who 

has one favorite model 

is, in my opinion, only as 
fortunate as the man who 

eats his favorite dish three times 
a day, every day. It can be dull. 
To me, a girl is my favorite model 
if, when I am taking her picture, I 
am able at that instant to forget 
every picture and every girl that 
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has come before. When I am com- 
pletely lost in this one idea and this 
one girl, then she is my favorite 
model. That is why this photograph 
of Annlee Danels’ striking head, 
with its almost-sculptured Grecian 
features and its inner depths of ex- 
pression, was—at the moment it 
was taken—the picture of my favor- 
ite model. —Prmirpre HALsMAN 
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by HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


LEIGH BELLS DID NOT jingle very 
S often in the little city where I 
grew up, but when they did there 
was such excitement for boys as no 
Northern community could pro- 
duce. Right through our cellar, so 
my father said, ran the Mason and 
Dixon Line, and when it snowed on 
one side, it rained on the other. 

I did not know what he meant, 
for it was a dry cellar full of coal 
and potatoes and firewood, but by 
the time I was old enough to go to 
school and learn that the Mason 
and Dixon Line separated North 
from South, I began to understand. 
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Back in the °80s, when it really snowed, 
it was a wonderful thing just te be a boy 


7 — ~ When Pas 
Wore Wd-Pashioned 


Many a day when the East wind 
blew cold from New Jersey across 
the Delaware, the snow would be- 
gin to fall, dusting the school win- 
dow panes and piling higher and 
higher on the sills, while we stole 
glances from our books, and hoped 
and prayed. And then a drop of 
rain, and another, until all our ex- 
pectancy melted to slush. 

But sometimes the story was dif- 
ferent. It was snowing on the way 
to school, and every grocer’s boy 
driving his delivery wagon was 
streaked from well-aimed snow- 
balls. It was snowing at noon re- 
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cess, and three school windows were 
broken and most of the small girls 
were in tears before the bell rang. 

By 2 o’clock it looked deep 
enough. At 3, we heard far off on 
Fourth Street the first faint jingle 
of sleigh bells. By 4 o’clock it was 
a sure thing, and every boy not 
crippled or crazy slid, fell, rolled 
and ran down the steep hill behind 
the school and across town to 
French Street, a broad and level 
thoroughfare where all the town 
seemed lined up on the sidewalks. 

It was jingle bells from end to 
end. The sleighs were not going 
anywhere, just up and down for 
the fun of it, with a long lane clear 
in the middle for racing. Single 
sleighs with a man and a girl and 
a buffalo robe. Old patched sleighs 
that had not been out for years. 
Great double sleighs, one with a 
swan bending over the back seat, 
the fat horses slipping and sliding, 


and the first families of the town, ’ 


swaddled in furs and coats, with 
a coachman in front. 

Down the lane in the middle 
came at tremendous speed a single 
jet-black sleigh behind a jet-black 
horse that trotted like a machine. 
The driver held the reins with one 
hand, and with the other stroked 
a vast black moustache. His eyes 
gleamed, on his head was a tall cap 
of black fur, and he never looked 
to left or right. 

Every year he appeared that way 
on French Street. No one saw him 
in between. They said he lived in 
the haunted house on Federal Hill. 
One of my friends, “Fatty” Jones, 
had a name for him. ‘‘He’s a man 
of the world,’”’ he whispered. 

And behind him, to shouts and 
screams, came the first race—two 
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clipper sleighs, light as leaves, their 
single trotters striking off clods of 
snow, and sparks from the cobbles 
underneath. They were come and 
gone before we could close our 
mouths, and after them another 
pair, and another. It was more than 
fun to watch; it was a spectacle. 

As we hurried home late for sup- 
per, the wise ones sniffed the air 
and looked at each other in dismay. 
Darn it—that old Mason and Dixon 
Line again! The wind was coming 
from the wrong side. For once we 
changed shoes and stockings with- 
out complaining. For once we did 
not ask for more dessert, but rushed 
from the table to get out of doors. 

It was sodden dark, but everyone 
knew where he was going, to the 
vacant lot by the du Pont house 
with its fringe of trees and steep 
pitch down to Delaware Avenue. 
Sleds clattered and bumped behind 
us. Boys with arms full of dead 
branches fell over them. Soon there 
was a roaring bonfire in the far cor- 
ner by the horsecar track. 

As soon as it burst from crackle 
to flame, a dozen sleds banged 
down at the top of the field, some 
high runners with two boys hugging 
each other, most low cutters for 
belly-bumpers. But it was too dark. 
We could not follow a course— 
couldn’t break out the snow into 
a slippery slide. Instead we spread 
like frightened birds, twisting and 
turning all down the hill. Our gang 
had thought of that. 

“Hey, quit! Give us a chance! 
Lamps!” 

There was no wind, and the oil 
lamps they had hooked from kitch- 
en tables burned up clear and 
bright from intervals on the hiil. 
Now with a shout we downed sleds 
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again, each on the tail of another. 
The course grew faster. Soon we 
were racing. But the best toe can’t 
always steer a sled straight. 
“Fatty” Jones and Joe Judd, one 
on a high sled, one belly-bumper, 
locked runners and the boys tan- 
gled, rolling together down the 
slide. A big bobsled overturned into 
the bonfire with a spit and a crash. 
And then it began to rain, a warm 
sluggish downpour that turned the 
hill to slush. The fun was over. 


T WAS STILL RAINING fitfully next 
morning, and hardly worth look- 
ing out the window until, just before 
time for school, a piping voice from 
the street cried,‘‘Hi,getyour skates!” 
The impossible had happened. 
Our sidewalks were paved with 
local brick, and all the way to 
school they stretched, over a mile. 
This morning they were solid, shin- 
ing, slippery ice, a half-inch thick. 
We almost cried with excitement. 
The judge across the street was 
flat on his back by his gate. Our 
cook was sitting 
on our flagstone 


walk and would- r 

n’t move. There (a De .% 
was a_horsecar / Gaee 
horse, down and CNN ws 


kicking. But we ; 

boys on our skates 

joined the stream 

of others, skimming, scratching, jib- 
ing, falling down, shooting like 
swallows over smooth stretches, 
breaking all records from home to 
school. That was a day! 

If snow with us was usually hope 
deferred, we did better with real 
skating. There were several places 
for it, but the best by far was Big 
Shellpot, a lazy estuary spread over 
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the marshes into a lake and oozing 
finally into the broad Delaware it- 
self. It was divided into channels 
and great pools by thin lines of 
marsh weeds and cattails, and no 
one knew where deep water was 
until he found out—suddenly. The 
teens were considered quite early 
enough to go on Big Shellpot, and 
a week of freezing weather was sup- 
posed to be necessary before it was 
reasonably safe. Then we went, 
boys and girls together. 

The excellence of Big Shellpot 
was not its ice, which was rough, 
but its privacy. In its wide-open 
spaces and its slippery channels, 
you could play tag, or crack the 
whip, dance on skates, do follow- 
the-leader, or get up a crude hockey 
game with shinny sticks, without 
colliding with all the small fry of 
our town. 

Crack-the-whip was a rough 
game on Big Shellpot, because it 
was well to know where you were 
heading. Our line formed near the 
railroad bridge with a strong, solid 
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fellow at the head for anchor. By 
the time we were well out on the 
marshes, the speed was consider- 
able. Soon it became frantic. At 
the last possible moment, down 
went the anchor, skates grinding 
into the ice. Halfway round a circle 
the line held—boys skittering like 
flushed birds, girls sliding upside 
down in a slither of skirts and 
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stockings. Then it broke and the 
last two, or three shot like stones 
from a catapult, helpless to control 
their flight. 

We cooled off in a dance—a 
square dance—for none of us was 
expert enough on skates for waltz- 
ing. In those days, we still danced 
the lancers and the quadrille. They 
were both decorous, charming 
dances, with much bowing and 
partners changing, and circles of 
clasped hands, and back to your 
own girl at the end. 

It was a memorable thing to do 
at close of day on Shellpot, with the 
first stars out. And as so often in 
our winters, though it was freez- 
ing, the air seemed balmy, the ice 
was turning pearl and rose, and 
our little figures seemed lonely on 
the icy plain. 

To the reader, it was all undra- 
matic, this life on the Mason and 
Dixon Line in the Eighties. But not 
to us. No skiing, no visiting Scandi- 
navians to show us how to skate, no 
built-up sled runs with a broken leg 
at every corner. But I have one bit 
of drama to end with—tragedy 
then, but drama now, at least as 
the publicity agent sees drama. 

I was standing, a small boy not 





yet in his teens, in my own room 
at the top of a big brick house. 
Outside, snow had been pelting and 
drifting for 24 hours. 

It was morning, and down Dela- 
ware Avenue came the erstwhile 
horsecar, now a long sledge packed 
with all our neighbors, their gai- 
tered legs stuck in straw to keep 
them warm. The horses struggled, 
even downhill, and just below me 
they struck a great drift, pushed 
through it, tipped over the sledge, 
and spilled some of our best citizens 
into the snow. 

As if that were not enough to 
destroy present and future for a 
small boy watching from a third- 
story window, down through the 
drifts of the opposite sidewalk, pig- 
tails flying, skirts floating on the 
snow, boots plugging far below the 
surface, came a file of little girls, 
escaped from their mothers, rejoic- 
ing in an Eskimo life! And I was 
inside, confined by our old Dutch 
doctor with what they then called 
a croupy cold. He said in both 
English and Dutch that I could 
look at the snow through the win- 
dow, but that was all. 

Yes, it was the Blizzard of 1888, 
and I wasn’t allowed to go out! 


Reducing the Risk 


EONARD LYONS TELLS of a Hol- 
lywood producer’s rule that his 
executives may not fly in the same 

- plane. One day the producer’s en- 
tire staff prepared to leave on The 
Chief for a meeting in New York. 
Someone then suggested that this 


was a risky matter, for if an acci- 
dent were to befall that train then 
all the production talent of the 
studio would be lost. The producer 
sent all his subordinates on one 
train, and he and the studio barber 
took another train. 
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A CORONET QUICK Quiz 


Cash Your 
2-Dollar 
Words 
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Each of the following two-dollar words _perspicaciousness—if you can match them 
contains at least 15 letters. They all belong _-with their correct definitions in the right 
in your vocabulary. Their incomprehen- hand column! You get 5 points for each 
sibleness will readily give way to your right answer. Answers on page 138, 


1. PROGNOSTICATION [) 1. Sleight of hand 

2. APOCALYPTICALLY 2. Haughtiness 

3. JURISPRUDENTIAL 3. Dissimilarity in kind 

4. IMPERTURBABLENESS 4. With the same blood 

5. MACHIAVELLIANISM 5. Hating mankind 

6. PLENIPOTENTIARY 6. Like a revelation 

7. OPHTHALMOLOGIST 7. Without common measure 
8. VICISSITUDINOUS 8. Changing before the eyes 
9. INCONTROVERTIBILITY 9. Inability to be disturbed 
10. INCOMMENSURABLE 10. Full of changes 

11. CINEMATOGRAPHICALLY 11. Ability to use both hands 
12. PRESTIDIGITATION 12. A forecast 

13. PHANTASMAGORICAL 13. Deceitful craftiness 

14. CONSANGUINEOUSLY 14. In a motion-picture way 
15. SUPERCILIOUSNESS 15. Reimbursement of a loss 
16. MISANTHROPICALLY 16. Ill nature 

17. AMBIDEXTROUSNESS |} 17. An eye doctor 

18. HETEROGENEOUSNESS "=| 18. Pertaining to law 

19. CANTANKEROUSNESS "| 19. Undeniableness 

20. INDEMNIFICATION | 20. Full-powered diplomat 


* From College Standard Dictionary by permission of Funk & Wagnalis Co. 
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by KEITH MONROE 


When trouble threatens the serenity of a 
home, a nonprofit agency stands ready to 
answer any appeal for help and guidance 


ACK LEFT HOME QUIETLY, slipping 
J out the bedroom window one 
night, leaving his three small broth- 
ers sleeping peacefully. On his pil- 
low was a note: 

“Dear Mom and Dad—yYou’ve 
been swell, but I want to see the 
world. I’m 14 now, I can take care 
of myself. See you again some day. 
Love, Jack.” 

His parents were crushed. ‘“‘What 
did we do? What was wrong?” 
asked his father. “Jack never com- 
plained. Can’t we find him and per- 
suade him to come home?” 

Friends suggested that they con- 
sult a nonprofit organization in 
their community which, like other 
such agencies throughout the coun- 
try, has quietly been helping trou- 
bled or broken families for many 
years—an organization called Fam- 
ily Service. At the office, a woman 
listened sympathetically and asked 
questions without seeming to do so. 
She didn’t criticize, didn’t give ad- 
vice, just kept the conversation go- 
ing pleasantly. And as they talked, 
the parents began to suspect that 
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life hadn’t been perfect for Jack 
at home. 

Maybe the strain of looking after 
his kid brothers, with parental re- 
bukes whenever he brought one of 
them home with muddy clothes, 
had been hard on him. Maybe the 
nagging about his low school grades 
made him want to escape. Probably 
the very fact he had never com- 
plained meant that his troubles had 
festered inside until they upset him. 

Family Service is wise in the ways 
of runaway children. ‘‘Have you 
relatives in other parts of the coun- 
try?” the woman asked. “Jack will 
probably turn up with one of them 
in a few days.” 

Sure enough, the parents soon 
heard that Jack was with an uncle 
in Detroit, vowing he wouldn’t go 
home. The Family Service agency 
in Detroit got busy. Jack chatted 
with a friendly man who seemed to 
agree with everything he said, yet 
somehow put doubt in his mind 
that he had done what was best. 

Then the parents visited Detroit, 
and Jack agreed to go home with 
them. Meanwhile, the parents had 
done some thinking. They had de- 
cided to let Jack take manual train- 
ing at school; the school psycholo- 
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gist said Jack wasn’t happy in 
school because his aptitudes were 
for mechanical work, not book 
learning. They had decided to give 
him less responsibility for watching 
his brothers. They had decided to 
say, ‘‘Let’s talk this over” instead of 
‘*You ought to be ashamed” when- 
ever difficulties arose. 

Today the family is together 
again—happier than before, and 
doing better all the time. 

_ Mending torn families is the busi- 
ness of the 240 member agencies 
of the Family Service Association 
of America, which was established 
37 years ago. Each local agency is 
autonomous, and some are a cen- 
tury old. 

National headquarters in New 
York maintains a staff of 14 spe- 
cialists who give counsel (but not 
dictation) to member agencies. 
They are kept busy, because FSAA 
is big business: its associate groups 
are within streetcar distance of 55,- 
000,000 Americans, and spend 
$17,000,000 annually. 

The Family Service idea has 
spread slowly, without fanfare, as 
public-spirited citizens in one com- 
munity after another have put up 
money from their own pockets to 
start a local agency. Once the or- 
ganization has operated for at least 
a year, permanent financing is gen 
erally taken over by the Commu- 
nity Chest. 

Family Service will tackle almost 
any threat to the peace or unity of a 
home—providing some member of 
the family asks for help. The mar- 
ried couple that quarrels constant- 
ly; the daughter who disobeys; the 
widow who is discouraged about 
raising her children; the family that 
must ‘‘double up” in a house with 
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relatives; the husband who spends 
his evenings away from home; the 
wife who can’t balance her budget 
—Family Service has ways of help- 
ing them all. 

However, this help frequently 
takes a different form than the 
beneficiary expects. Many a dis- 
tressed wife has come to Family 
Service to tell of troubles with her 
husband, assuming that the agency 
will ‘‘straighten him out” with a 
round scolding. 

Instead, the case worker keeps 
asking sympathetically: ““Why do 
you suppose he did that? .. . What 
were your reasons for this? . . . Is 
it something new or did it start 
years earlier? . . . If you acted dif- 
ferently, what would he do?” 

The wife finds herself thinking in 
strange new channels. Instead of 
worrying about how to change her 
husband’s behavior, she is thinking 
about what causes it. And she be- 
gins to wonder if she herself is part 
of the cause! 

Ideas occur to her for removing 
friction spots at home. The process 
may take months, during which 
she unburdens herself to the Fam- 
ily Service worker at intervals, but 
slowly she learns to understand her 
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husband—and slowly the marriage 
rights itself. 

Many family problems, of course, 
are not psychological but simply 
the result of bad luck. If someone 
is sick and the family can’t afford a 
doctor, Family Service arranges for 
medical help. If a mother is dis- 
abled and there is no one to look 
after the children, Family Service 
knows all the community resources 
which may save the home. If the 
family faces a real financial crisis, 
Family Service may step into the 
breach until permanent plans are 
worked out. 

If a mother is too sick or harassed 
to cope with children and house- 
work, Family Service in many com- 
munities calls on one of its motherly 
trouble shooters known as Home- 
makers. A Homemaker is a compe- 
tent woman with some knowledge 
of home economics, child psycholo- 
gy, nursing, cookery, and the lesser 
arts of keeping a family healthy 
and happy. 

When one comes to live with a 
family, she does the shopping, pre- 
pares the meals, pays the bills and 
even tells bedtime stories. In her 
brisk, confident way, she also en- 
courages the family to take on vari- 
ous chores; and before anyone real- 
izes it, the home is operating pretty 
much under its own power. 


ECADES OF EXPERIENCE have en- 
abled Family Service to speed 

its work, but straightening out 
household problems is always hard 
going. One family in San Francisco 
has been getting help from Family 
Service for 4 years. All this time 
the father has struggled valiantly to 
support his family, between attacks 
of depression which plunge him 
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into such black moods that he can- 
not work. 

The first time he wandered into 
the office, the receptionist sensed 
that he was in terrible despair, and 
kept him talking until a case worker 
was free. During the following 24 
hours, she talked with him five 
times, striving to change his hope- 
less outlook, and in the end he con- 
fessed what the receptionist and the 
worker had both suspected: he had 
intended to kill himself that day. 

“I have something to hang onto 
now,” he said as he started home. 

He kept coming back, during his 
fits of depression, year after year. 
Family Service advanced money to 
keep the household secure, and he 
always paid it back when he re- 
turned to his job. Meanwhile, the 
case worker was heartening his wife 
and children. Now, with help from 
a psychiatrist, the father is able to 
fight harder against his neurosis. 
And during his normal periods, he 
knows his family will be able to get 
along until he climbs out of the 
blackness again. 

In a Texas city recently, a 56- 
year-old husband turned up at 
Family Service to ask for help after 
eight years of idleness. At 48 he had 
been injured in an accident, and re- 
ceived $10,000 damages although 
he recovered completely. He had 
quit his job and settled down to 
spend the money. Now it was used 
up, but he had lost all urge to work. 
What he wanted was advice on 
where to get charity. 

Family Service could have given 
him the advice he sought, thus bol- 
stering his lack of initiative. In- 
stead, it got him talking about 
self-reliance and citizenship. Before 
long he was saying that every able- 
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bodied man ought to support him- 
self, and couldn’t Family Service 
help him -find a job? A month 
later he was at work. 

Most problem children are a con- 
sequence of unhappy marriages, 
Family Service finds. The silent 
little girl who shuts herself in her 
room and won’t play with other 
children is the predictable result of 
home life in which the parents are 
scarcely on speaking terms. The 
boy who lies and steals may be un- 
consciously starved for the affection 
his mother won’t give him; she, in 
turn, may be unconsciously cold 
toward him because she connects 
his traits with his father, whom she 
has come to hate. 

Although this sounds subtle and 
Freudian, case workers find again 
and again that one parent is vent- 
ing dislike of the other on a child, 
or is favoring one child over an- 


other, because of these irrational as- 
sociations. Once the parent knows 
why he feels the way he does, it 
becomes easier for him to change. 

Family Service people spend 
their lives at hard work with modest 
pay and little glory, but they have 
their rewards. Consider the case of 
the woman who dropped in to see a 
Cleveland counselor recently. 

‘I don’t want help,” she said, ‘‘I 
just want to thank you. Eighteen 
years ago you helped me decide 
not to leave my husband and four 
children. I’ve raised the youngsters, 
and nursed my husband through 
many illnesses. 

**Well, the children are married 
today, and I’m a grandmother. I’ve 
had a hard life, but it all seems 
worth while. I’m glad you gave me 
the courage to stick it out. Believe 
me, you’re the finest friend our fam- 
ily has ever had!’’ 


Improving on the Dictionary 


Big’a-mist—One who loves not 
wisely but two well. 


—Paut H. GILBERT 


Bus’tle—A deceitful seatful. 
—EArRL WILSON, N.Y. Post Syndicate 


Crit’ic—One who likes to go places 
and boo things. 


Fat Man—One who knows where 
his cigar ashes will land. 
—Hudson Newsletter 


Life—An eternal struggle to keep 
one’s earning capacity up to one’s 
yearning capacity. 
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Quar-tet’—A group of four, each of 
whom thinks the other three can’t 
sing. —Hudson Newsletter 


Ste-nog’ra-pher—A girl you pay to 
learn to spell while she’s looking 
for a husband.—Times Sales Financing 


Tomb’stone—The only thing that 
has a good word for a person when 
he’s down. 


To-mor’row—One of the world’s 
greatest laborsaving devices. 


Wom’en—The opposition sex. 
—MARTIN RAGAWAY 









Gambling with 
Death 
at Niagara 


by WILLIAM KEY 







































Men gasped, women fainted as the Great 
Blondin risked his life over the Falls 


OR GENERATIONS, daredevils 

have popped up at Niagara 
Falls, with or without ballyhoo, to 
tempt fate with death-defying spec- 
tacles. Most of their stunts have 
been foolhardy and many have 
ended in profitless tragedy. But on 
a summer afternoon 89 years ago, 
the little Falls town witnessed a 
show never equaled before or since. 
On that occasion the stage was set 
for everything—with a surprise 
PSs ending that saw thousands of dol- 
‘ a 4 lars change hands after a brazen, 
; dastardly plot was perpetrated be- 


Hy i fore 100,000 horrified spectators. 
Sy 
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It was the farewell American 
performance of Jean Francois 
U Gravelet, known as “The Great 
Blondin.”” The Parisian ropewalk- 
ing and wire-walking wizard was 
identified on the billboards of the 
day as “‘The World’s Outstanding 
Funambulist,” and in light of some 
of the feats he performed, the claim 
was a modest understatement. 
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The day was Saturday, Septem- 
ber 8, 1860. Among the spectators, 
more than 50,000 of whom lined 
each shore at the mighty Falls, 
was H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
later King Edward VII, who had 
revised his Canadian and American 
itinerary in order to view the Great 
Blondin’s act. 

Leading newspapers of both 
countries sent star reporters to cov- 
er the event. Among them were 
Mark Twain and William Dean 
Howells, both destined for great lit- 
erary fame. Howells was on his first 
assignment for a Cincinnati paper 
and, ironically, his story was thrown 
away by a skeptical editor who re- 
fused to believe what his 23-year- 
old reporter wrote. 

The size of the crowd was due 
to word-of-mouth publicity that 
had spread for months in advance 
to such far places as California, the 
Klondike, New Orleans and Cuba. 
It had been rumored that the 
Frenchman would attempt stunts 
never before essayed by man and 
so impossible as to offer juicy gam- 
bling prospects. 

The gamblers came in droves 
bearded Frenchmen from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s vast wilder- 
ness, tough slicks from the Barbary 
Coast, suave Mississippi and Ha- 
vana sharpers. The betting, which 
was heavy and mostly in gold, fol- 
lowed nationalistic lines, the Cana- 
dians backing Blondin solidly, while 
the Americans feverishly wagered 
against the success of the ‘“‘wire- 
walking Frog.” 

Blondin’s stage was a two-inch 
rope stretched for nearly half a 
mile across and 160 feet above the 
roaring chasm of the terrifying 
Whirlpool. It had rained heavily 
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the night before, and on the after- 
noon of the exhibition the rope 
sagged slightly. 

A ,rolling human roar swelled 
the thunder of the tumbling waters 
as the performance began. The 36- 
year-old bearded Frenchman, clad 
in pink tights, waltzed to the cen- 
ter of the rope, guyed stoutly to 
lofty cedars on each bank. (Keep 
those guy ropes in mind, for on 
them hinge the most-terrifying ep- 
isodes of that eventful day.) 

The applause subsided, and a 
grumble of disappointment ran 
through the spectators when they 
saw that Blondin was carrying a 
16-foot balancing pole. Their dis- 
content was brief, however, for 
Blondin, standing motionless in the 
bright sun exactly halfway be- 
tween the two nations, whisked the 
pole upright, threw back his head 
and balanced the rod on his fore- 
head, meanwhile kicking one foot, 
then the other, in an airy toe dance. 
Then, with an eloquent gesture of 
disdain, he tossed the pole away, 
and the crowd howled approval as 
it plunged into the agonized whirl- 
pool below. 

For the next 20 minutes, gentle- 
men on both banks were kept busy 
reviving fainting ladies as the Great 
Blondin danced back and forth 
across the almost-invisible rope — 
cavorting, prancing and clowning 
in the face of eternity, deliberately 
swaying the slippery cable in a 
wide arc. But these thrilling antics 
were merely teasers. 

Graciously the agile Parisian 
gave the spectators much more 
than they had bargained for—even 
*‘cooking”’ his meal in the middle 
of the swaying rope. He squatted, 
succeeded in scratching fire into a 
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stubborn lucifer, and went through 
the pantomime of brewing tea and 
then eating and drinking as he sat 
nonchalantly in a chair. When he 
tired of mid-air dining, he saun- 
tered back to the Canadian “‘dress- 
ing room” and reappeared with a 
large wheelbarrow, which he pro- 
ceeded to propel to the American 
side and back at a gallop. 


OME OF THE GAMBLERS who had 
bet against the Frenchman were 
beginning to betray concern, and 
they held low-voiced conferences 
in huddles. A lot of the big money 
had been wagered against success 
of feats which rumor had it Blondin 
would attempt—traversing the rope 
wearing wooden butter tubs on his 
feet, and the more impossible ven- 
ture of trying to walk across the 
chasm on stilts while carrying a 
man on his shoulders. If it seemed 
at the moment still safe to bet 
against the tub crossing, then the 
stilt-and-passenger phase seemed a 
cinch to recoup early losses. 

In this, the gamblers relied large- 
ly on their reasoning that even if 
the crazy Frenchman was fool 
enough to try it on stilts, he would 
never be able to find, in all that 
multitude, a volunteer to make the 
trip on his shoulders. But even as 
they considered hedging possibili- 
ties, the marvelous Blondin was 
espied, amid distant cries of admi- 
ration, trudging from the far Ca- 
nadian side, each leg swallowed up 
to mid-calf in heavy butter firkins, 
strapped to his feet inside. 

Imagine, if you can, those smooth 
wooden rims on a rain-soaked rope, 
which had a natural tendency to 
squirm and roll, bearing the weight 
of a good-sized man. The slightest 
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miscalculation would send their 
wearer to a frightful death. 

But Blondin was making no mis- 
calculations—thus far. He came 
calmly toward the U. S. side. 
Reaching his canvas ‘‘dressing 
room” in the trees, the nerveless 
Frenchman quickly emerged for 
the return trip, still wearing the 
awkward tubs on his feet, but now 
blindfolded by a thick white mask! 

Yet Blondin still had the most 
astonishing of all exhibitions to 
perform. By now no gambler pres- 
ent would have bet a cent against 
any claim the Frenchman might 
have made. Yet it was too late to 
hedge on bets already down. The 
gasp from 50,000 pairs of lungs on 
the Canadian bank froze the at- 
tention of the massed, excited 
throng on the American side. 

The Great Blondin was out on 
that rope, six-foot grooved wooden 
stilts lashed to his ankles. On his 
shoulders, apparently as nerveless 
as Blondin himself, perched his 
American friend and manager, 
Harry Colcord. Through telescopes, 
those on the U. S. side discerned 
that Blondin’s face was coated with 
lather. Flecks of suds flew away in 
the breeze as Colcord appeared to 
be casually shaving Blondin with 
a razor. 

Women who hadn’t fainted be- 
fore now plopped over right and 
left. A few men who felt ill sat 
down, while others took whisky 
neat from pocket flasks. There was 
no whisper of applause—only the 
terrible roar of the water as it 
tumbled over the Falls. 

Blondin, on the stilts, progressed 
steadily—almost gracefully—but 
there was more than a hint that 
this was a pioneer stunt even for 
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the noted funambulist. Careful 
gamblers had ascertained that once 
before, in 1859, Blondin secretly 
had attempted to carry a man 
across the Gorge, not on his shoul- 
ders and not wearing stilts, but on 
his back. In that attempt, the gam- 
blers had been told, Blondin adopt- 
ed the safety of a balance pole. 

Rumor had it that Blondin had 
given up when the man on his back 
lost his nerve. It was that knowl- 
edge which had emboldened the 
gamesters to lay heavy odds against 
success today. Now heavy losses 
faced them as, step by step, Blondin 
reached and passed the middle of 
the long cable, directly above the 
dread Whirlpool. 

On the American shore, a group 
of gamblers suddenly gathered 
around the base of a high cedar 
to which one of the two main guy 
ropes was fastened. As Blondin 
kept coming toward the end of his 
perilous journey, there was myste- 
rious activity beneath the tree. 

One of the guy ropes whistled 
through the air like a tautly 
stretched rubber band that had 
been cut. The main cable, unsup- 
ported on that side, jerked violently 
in a wild, erratic arc. The crowd, 
as one man, screamed in horror as 
Colcord slipped from his perch on 
Blondin’s shoulders. The razor, 
shaving mug and brush plummeted 





neglected to destroy. 
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downward. Colcord, his arms fran- 
tically clutching for support, seized 
the Frenchman around the neck 
in a strangling grasp, his legs pin- 
ioning Blondin’s slender thighs. 

Never was the Great Blondin 
more the wizard of balance than 
in those deadly seconds. Face to 
face with death, he promptly 
dropped into an awkward crouch 
on the stilts, concentrating every 
muscle and instinct of balance on 
Colcord. Still out more than 200 
feet from the American shore, the 
funambulist allowed the swinging 
cable full play, riding with each 
diminishing motion until he knew 
it was safe to brake the swing gently. 

Then, with a brave smile reveal- 
ing white clenched teeth, Blondin 
walked gracefully and steadily to 
his terminus and to safety, a white- 
faced, vomiting Colcord hanging 
on for dear life. 

Mountain climbers will tell you 
that a rope under strain frays at 
the breaking point. They also will 
tell you that a rope under strain 
will leave smooth ends if it is cut. 
The guy rope that gave way at 
Niagara Falls revealed, upon ex- 
amination, the smooth telltale 
marks of a sharp knife. 

The gamblers won and lost thou- 
sands of dollars that day. As for 
Blondin and Colcord, they split a 
mere $2,500 in fees between them. 
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Of Men and Letters 


A DANBURY MAN tells us that it is far better to have the boss of the house 
find a letter in your pocket that you forgot to mail than one you 
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The Only Way to Handle 
Russia 


A noted observer calls for a vigorous new policy in our dealings with Stalin 


by EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER 
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SOCEAL(ST MEPUBLICS 


HE SCENE: PARIS last September. 
T The setting: the great theater in 
the middle of the Palace of Chaillot. 
On a golden stage backed by the 
flags of 58 members of the United 
Nations, three men sit quietly: the 
Assembly President, Herbert Evatt 
of Australia; Secretary General 
Trygve Lie; Lie’s American assist- 
ant, Andrew Cordier. 

A step below, facing the 58 dele- 
gations, a plump, white-haired man 
with a pink face rants into a micro- 
phone. He sweats. He hammers the 
table. He growls and shouts. Oc- 
casionally his voice rises in a high 
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falsetto taunt. Andrei Y. Vishinsky, 
Deputy Foreign Minister of Soviet 
Russia, is telling. the non-Commu- 
nist world where to get off. 
Delegates, newsmen, diplomats 
and visitors listen intently. All, 
friendly or unsympathetic, are unit- 
ed in a common recognition: this is 
no political ‘‘act”’ to spread propa- 
ganda or impress the folks back 
home. Vishinsky’s diatribe betrays 
the orator’s authentic hatred! 
What it reveals is not the usual 
struggle among great nations or the 
diplomatic rivalry that inevitably 
dogs the relations of sovereign states. 
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Vishinsky’s vicious attack on the 
alleged U. S. “‘warmongering”’ is 
more than political opposition. It is 
the voice of total intolerance. 

Here lies the real explanation of 
the ghastly opposition between 
America and Russia. The abyss be- 
tween the front of liberty and the 
front of Communism is unbelievably 
wide and deep because what we 
are witnessing in the world today 
is not a clash of concrete interests 
but of basic principles. 

A well-disposed citizen can al- 
ways compromise a dispute over 
money. He can settle a real-estate 
quarrel out of court. He can come 
to agreement on matters of jurisdic- 
tion or of power. For power, like 
land or money, is susceptible of 
being divided. But basic principle 
cannot be divided. 

When, moreover, one of two con- 
flicting principles is intolerance, 
when the situation includes the re- 
quirement that this intolerance 
must be imposed on the entire 
world, then its champions cannot 
compromise. If necessary, they can 
wait to achieve their real aim, 
meanwhile entering temporary 
partnerships with adversaries. But 
once a group of zealots claims to 
possess a truth which it is their duty 
and destiny to impose upon the 
whole human race, then they can- 
not accept any form of friendship 
that does not entail the full sub- 
mission of all opponents. 

Everything that the Russians say 
and do reveals one significant fact: 
the division of the world into a non- 
Communist and a Communist bloc 
has its roots in a total divergence of 
principle. In his fanatical urge to 
spread what he calls Communist 
truth, Joseph Stalin cannot draw 
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back or compromise. For his credo 
tells him that there will be no last- 
ing peace on earth until all peoples 
—everybody, everywhere—adopt 
the Soviet way of life. 

It is not merely that Stalin wants 
to spread Communism—he must 
spread it. Only instead of imitating 
the pious Crusaders and proclaim- 
ing that his urge is God’s will, he 
calls it “‘historical necessity.” 

So long as Soviet Russia was 
weak, its feeling of manifest destiny 
did not matter. But Stalin’s mili- 
tary and diplomatic triumphs in 
World War ITI left him strong. They 
left him with the belief that since 
Russia, virtually unaided (the Soviet 
legend), had overcome Nazi Ger- 
many, the moment had arrived for 
the Soviet Union to “‘save”’ the rest 
of the world by compelling it to 
embrace the religion of Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin. 

For a time this project flourished. 
The Soviet philosophy spread like 
an epidemic. Europeans, happy at 
any sort of liberation from Hitler, 
hardly noticed the new danger. 
Americans, befuddled by wartime 
propaganda that hailed Stalin as a 
*“‘peace-loving democrat,” yielded 
to him everywhere in the hope of 
keeping his “friendship.” 

When, in 1947, President Tru- 
man awoke to the fact that the 
price of Stalin’s “‘friendship” was 
letting Russia take over Europe and 
Asia, he drew a line all around the 
globe and dared Stalin to step over it. 

Temporarily, Soviet expansion 
was stopped. But at every point 
where the Soviets ran into opposi- 
tion, a dangerous heat was gen- 
erated. In Korea, the Philippines, 
China, Java, Malaya, Burma, Iran, 
Greece, Italy, France, the British 
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coal mines and Germany, infatu- 
ated Communists rushed to aid 
Stalin. But the more they were 
thwarted, the madder they got. It 
was this frenzied rage that spoke 
last September with the voice of 
red-faced Vishinsky. 


HE MEN IN THE KREMLIN are be- 

ginning to realize that unless 
they stop, they are going to provoke 
an armed conflict more terrible 
than any ever seen on earth, a war 
in which not only the Communists 
but Soviet Russia may be utterly 
destroyed. Yet they cannot stop. 

In the face of this situation, 
Americans are puzzled. Why can’t 
the Russians settle down and be- 
come friends? Why must they con- 
tinually stir up trouble? If we could 
only “‘allay their suspicions,’ would 
they not gladly accept a little peace 
and happiness? 

Legitimate questions—and easily 
answered. Soviet expansion has 
nothing to do with Soviet suspi- 
cions. The Russian people, though 
by training and environment less 
like us than most Americans care 
to believe, would probably welcome 
peace. But the Russian Communists 
cannot tolerate peace on any terms 
but their own. So long as the Com- 
munists rule Russia, the people 
have nothing to say. 

The Soviet Union is not an or- 
dinary state. From the Kremlin, 
Stalin rules as supreme emperor. 
Supreme in all matters physical, 
political, esthetic, scientific and 
spiritual, he reigns in the name of 
the ‘‘Marxist-Leninist science of 
society,’ as revealed to mankind by 
infallible prophets. 

Exaggerated? Not at all. Stalin is 
the absolute ruler of all Russians. 
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Molotov and Vishinsky seem like 
powerful citizens. And so they are— 
as long as they continue to enjoy 
Stalin’s favor. Once he wished them 
done away with, they would go out 
like tired candles. 

In addition to Stalin, the Krem- 
lin has its redoubtable Politbureau, 
whose members also believe the 
sacred writings of Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin. According to the “‘science 
of society,” Soviet Communism 
must inevitably triumph throughout 
the world. Hence its devotees can 
show neither tolerance nor quarter. 

Soviet Communism has its own 
morality, different from that of all 
non-Communists. According to this 
morality, Communists have one 
chief aim—the realization of the 
economically classless society. 
Whatever hastens this is good. 
Whatever delays it is bad. To 
hasten the triumph of world Com- 
munism, which Stalin has identified 
with world rule by Soviet Russia, a 
Communist is expected to dissem- 
ble, conspire, lie, betray his (non- 
Communist) country, steal, torture 
and kill. If he hesitates, he is a 
renegade or traitor. 

As a result of such doctrine, the 
Soviet Union finds itself in direct 
opposition to all non-Communist 
countries in several ways. First, it 
opposes them as one sovereign state 
against all other states. Second, it 
opposes them as different in eco- 
nomic and social practices. Third, 
it Opposes them as a competing 
political doctrine. Finally, it op- 
poses them because, according to its 
philosophy, it cannot be tolerant— 
cannot live and let live, cannot per- 
mit other doctrines to survive— 
without denying its own nature. 

It is the last belief that creates 
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what Lenin called the “‘unbridge- 
able chasm” between the Soviet 
Union and the “‘imperialist world” 
surrounding it. Therefore, Lenin 
announced that, sooner or later, 
either the Soviet Union or “‘imperi- 
alism” will disappear. 


$ LENIN’S SUCCESSOR, Stalin con- 
LX ceives it to be his supreme task 
to substitute for the prewar “‘capi- 
talist encirclement” of the Soviet 
Union a “‘socialist encirclement” of 
the United States. That is why 
Stalin preferred Russian domina- 
tion over a whole circle of 
countries from Finland to 
Korea and Manchuria rath- 
er than the “‘hand of friend- 
ship” offered by Roosevelt. 
That is why he will not co- 
operate with the ERP in 
stabilizing Europe. Communism 
thrives on poverty and disorder. 

Because of his infallible doctrine, 
Stalin could not cooperate honestly 
with the United Nations if he 
wanted to. He cannot wish to see 
peace maintained an hour longer 
than is useful to Communism. He 
cannot hope to see the UN’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Council succeed 
in diminishing poverty. He cannot 
possibly accept any World Bill of 
Rights, the observance of which 
would turn Russia into a democracy 
and put Stalin out of business! 

Particularly, Stalin must protect 
the principle of national sovereignty 
—that outmoded 19th-century con- 
cept—until such time as the sover- 
eignty of all countries can be taken 
over by the World Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics! 

Even so relatively small a dimi- 
nution of sovereignty as that in- 
volved in the American (Baruch) 
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Plan for the control of atomic 
energy is inacceptable. Not only 
would it set a dangerous precedent 
for further pooling of sovereignty, 
but it might make it impossible for 
the Soviet Union, at the appro- 
priate moment, to wage war for the 
purpose of “‘hurrying history.” 

The Soviets are in no immediate 
hurry. They can wait. Unlike Hit- 
ler, Stalin does not want war for 
the sake of war. He looks upon war 
as an unfortunate necessity—some- 
thing to be used when all other 
means have failed. 

Chief of those means to- 
day is trying to promote in 
America a revival of the 
Roosevelt policy of purchas- 
ing friendship by giving 
Russia a free hand. Another 
is spreading the prediction 
of an inevitable American depres- 
sion. Still others are threats against 
weak peoples that dare take sides 
with the United States; and senti- 
mental appeals for peace and dis- 
armament (although the Soviet 
bloc is the only fully armed group 
in the world today). 

But when there are no longer any 
grave disorders to be aggravated, 
no particular discontents to be mag- 
nified, no more Americans to be 
duped—then the Soviet Union will 
attack the non-Communist world. 
With this ultimate aim, it cannot 
and will not compromise. 

Does this mean that war is cer- 
tain? Is the outlook hopeless? By no 
means. It would be hopeless only if 
Americans were as hopelessly blind 
and deaf as the Communists im- 
agine them to be, and if the Soviet 
bloc were already preponderant 
throughout the world. 

Americans have been reluctant to 
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admit the terrible truth about Rus- 
sia. During World War II, Roose- 
velt never admitted it—and there- 
fore fumbled our foreign policy. His 
“deputy President,” Harry Hop- 
kins, died without having seen the 
picture—as Robert Sherwood’s re- 
cent book clearly demonstrates. 

Averell Harriman, by training a 
businessman, believed the worst 
only after he went to Russia as am- 
bassador and saw it for himself. It 
took former Secretary of State 
Byrnes 18 months of heartbreaking 
negotiation with Molotov before he 
caught on. Even Eleanor Roosevelt 
had to argue endlessly with the 
Russians in the UN Economic and 
Social Council before she admitted 
that her freedom was imperialism to 
the Soviets, that their democracy 
was slavery to her. 

By now, most Americans have 
caught on to the Russian objective. 
They seem to have decided that 
without freedom life is unbearable. 
That is why they are backing a 
policy of resistance to Soviet im- 
perialism. 

The next step is to make the 
freedom front invincible. Once or- 
ganized, the non-Communist coun- 
tries are much the stronger. So long 





as preponderant power remains 
with them, Stalin will avoid a fight, 
for, in Communist eyes, the Soviet 
Union is too precious to be lightly 
risked. Therefore, unless attacked, 
the Soviet rulers will fight only 
when they feel themselves strong 
enough to win. 

This situation presents to Amer- 
ica the remedy against the present 
danger. We must keep the Soviet 
bloc the weaker party and prevent 
it from expanding anywhere— 
whether in Berlin or in China. 
We must cut down Soviet strength 
wherever possible and concede 
nothing for illusory promises of 
peace and friendship. In short, we 
must create again that ‘“‘capitalist 
encirclement” of the Soviet Union 
which kept the Russians relatively 
quiet between 1917 and 1939. 

The Soviet Union was not aggres- 
sive when it was weak and had 
grounds to be “‘suspicious.”” It be- 
came aggressive only when it was 
strong enough to have no such 
grounds. Therefore, by organizing 
and maintaining a preponderance of 
power against the Soviet Union for as 
long as may be necessary, the free 
nations of the world can avoid both 
war and Communist enslavement. 





A Policeman’s Lot... 


Fg wcomiquae- in St. Paul, Minnesota, was called to 
a home whose residents reported that their piano 
was playing without benefit of human hands. 

The patrolman, who usually specializes in capturing 
burglars, proceeded cautiously to the piano and pulled 
out the keyboard cover. Out popped a mouse. 
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NE JANUARY MORNING in 1921, 

Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson, 
publisher, was nervously pacing his 
office at the Chicago Tribune when 
the door opened and a short, shy 
young man with bright blue eyes 
entered. Patterson stopped pacing 
and fixed the young man with a 
sober expression. 

**Frank,”’ he said, ‘‘I called you 
up here to give you an important 
assignment—perhaps the most im- 
portant of your life. You’ve got to 
have a baby—in a hurry.” 

The young man gulped. “But, 
sir, I—well—those things take a 
bit of time you know—courtship, 
marriage and all that... ” 

“Details,” said Patterson impa- 
tiently. “Don’t bother me with 
them. Just have that baby in a 
hurry. Now get busy!” 

Frank got busy. A couple of 
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SKECZ: 


KING OF 


THE COMICS 


Millions have watched him 
go from infancy to manhood 


by H. N. OLIPHANT 


weeks later, on St. Valentine’s Day 
to be exact, he delivered. The rest, 
of course, is history. Despite its un- 
orthodox conception and the fact 
that it was delivered unceremoni- 
ously on the snow-covered doorstep 
of a middle-aged bachelor, the baby 
rapidly cooed its way into the heart 
of a nation—became, in fact, the 
most beloved foundling of modern 
times. 

The baby’s name was Skeezix. 
Today, he is the central character 
in Frank O. King’s cartoon strip, 
Gasoline Alley, which at last report 
was appearing in 165 daily and 116 
Sunday newspapers with more than 
30,000,000 readers. 

Patterson’s historic assignment of 
cartoon paternity to King was 
neither an accident nor an editorial 
whim. The Captain, whose interest 
in comic strips was based mostly on 
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an unfunny recognition of their 
commercial value as circulation 
builders, had been studying Gasoline 
Alley since its advent three years 
before (1918) as a single panel. In 
those innocent days, King’s cartoon 
consisted chiefly of a typical knot 
of suburban businessmen who met 
on Sunday mornings to tinker with 
their automobiles. 

Patterson liked the cartoon, but 
felt that the basic idea appealed 
only to men. Thereupon he sug- 
gested the introduction of a baby 
as a means of attracting the interest 
of women and children. His con- 
tribution ended there. King’s began. 

At the outset, King refused to be 
bullied by comic-strip tradition 
which decrees that babies are cute 
little parties that must still gurgle 
at age 35. Skeezix, he resolved, 
would be different from any car- 
toon baby ever conceived. The reso- 
lution, as millions of Americans can 
testify, paid off. 

Today, Skeezix stands unique in 
a thickly populated comic world. 
For this earnest, snub-nosed kid 
with the unruly forelock was the 
first strip character ever literally to 
grow up and act his age. 

As a baby, Skeezix emitted suit- 
able gibberings, made the delicate 
transition from diapers to rompers, 
went to kindergarten, learned his 
ABCs, cast sheep’s eyes at a girl 
named Betty, had trouble with 
arithmetic, got in a back-yard fight 
or two, joined a gang, worked after 
school at a grocery store, put on 
long pants, had trouble with Latin, 
was graduated from high school, 
got his first real job, met a girl 
named Nina Clock, volunteered for 
the Army, went overseas, got back 
okay, married Nina, sired a son 
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named Chipper (now as famous as 
his old man), and tackled the post- 
war problem by forming a partner- 
ship with his prewar enemy, Wil- 
mer Bobble, thereby creating the 
ingenious odd-jobs firm, ‘Wallet & 
Bobble—We Tackle Anything.” 

The law which dictated that 
Skeezix grow up normally like a 
real-life, everyday American is 
known among cartoonists as Azng’s 
Law, and is acknowledged to be the 
most revolutionary comic-strip in- 
novation since some long-forgotten 
genius first employed “X*!!XX!** 
X!! as a substitute for energetic 
profanity. 


T= UNIQUENESS Of Gasoline Alley 
—a Harvard Seminar report in 
1945 called it “one of America’s 
finest institutions of this nature’’— 
does not derive entirely, of course, 
from King’s stubborn refusal to do 
violent things to the calendar. 
Equally important is King’s con- 
viction that the old American vir- 
tues of simplicity, honesty and 
candor are appealing in an age 
when mechanization and cynicism 
have just about knocked the stuff- 
ings out of simple things. 

Another factor in Gasoline Alley’s 
appeal is the absence of propaganda 
(right or left), mayhem, arson or 
murder, which are stock in trade 
for many contemporary strips. 

Gasoline Alley fans are in a class 
by themselves, too. Unlike other 
types of the species, they do not 
rant, rave or wallow in partisan 
hysteria. Rather, they are constant 
and loyal, in the quiet sense. 

Not long ago King received a let- 
ter from an elderly Montana woman 
who said she had never missed an 
Alley strip since its inception. Not 
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only that, but she had saved every 
one, pasting them in a scrapbook 
which “I send to my daughters 
every time they have children so 
that their babies can grow up 
knowing Skeezix as I knew and 
know him.” 

During Skeezix’s infancy, King 
received thousands of letters from 
solicitous fans who instructed him 
in every conceivable technique 
of child rearing. Later, when Mad- 
am Octave, Skeezix’s real mother, 
brought suit against Uncle Walt 
for custody of the child, lawyers 
across the country advised King on 
legal procedure and precedents to 
help fight the suit. 

When, at 10, Skeezix started col- 
lecting postmarks, specimens were 
sent to him from all over the U. S. 
and 16 foreign countries. As Skeezix 
grew up, each February 14 (his 
birthday) he received a veritable 
store of toys, books, fountain pens, 
paint sets, even clothes, and each 
gift was accompanied by a per- 
sonal message, wishing him health 
and happiness. 

Still later, during the war, a 
rumor circulated that Skeezix had 
been, or was going to be, killed in 
action. The ensuing horror and in- 
dignation were astonishing, even to 
King, who by that time was used 
to fan psychology. Scores of letters- 
to-the-editor threatened to cancel 
subscriptions, and one missive, 
signed by 150 workers in a New 
York factory, begged King to spare 
their “dear and good friend, the 
best boy in America.” 

This unquestioning belief in the 
realness of the Wallet family and 
their friends is shared by King him- 
self. Not long ago, on one of his 
rare visits to New York, a friend 
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happened to say that he thought 
Skeezix had “‘certainly done his bit 
during the war.” 

King, a gray, soft-spoken little 
man with kindly blue eyes, shook 
his head slowly and said, ‘‘Yes, I 
was mighty proud of Skeezix dur- 
ing those years. You know, I could 
have kept him out of the Army. 
Like most fathers, I hated to see 
him go in. But Skeezix is a normal 
young American, and all normal 
young Americans serve their coun- 
try when they’re needed.” 

During the same visit, another 
friend expressed amazement that 
King was able to make Skeezix 
completely lifelike. 

“Oh, I don’t know that there’s 
anything remarkable about that,” 
King replied. ‘““He just got there a 
day at a time like any other nor- 
mal boy.” 


TNLIKE SKEEZIX, WHO is a celeb- 
rity of Hollywoodian dimen- 
sions, King is little known outside 
his own family and a small circle of 
intimate friends. Retiring by na- 
ture, he prefers it that way. When 
he reluctantly consents to an inter- 
view, he talks almost exclusively 
about the Wallets and their prob- 
lems. Most of his time is spent on 
the King ranch, an isolated 250- 
acre tract of land on Lake Taho- 
pekaliga, Florida. 

King’s own life story is as typi- 
cally American as his comic strip. 
Born in Wisconsin in 1883, he grew 
up in Tomah, where he played 
cowboy-and-Indians like any other 
boy, and learned to draw. His first 
creative production, he recalls, was 
achieved at the age of three. It was 
an enormous black cat. 

King lost his amateur standing as 
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an artist shortly after graduating 
from high school. First, he earned 
$12 by displaying his work at a 
county fair. Then he drew a pic- 
torial sign for a local bootblack 
and was paid 25 cents for it. 

A traveling salesman saw the 
sign and was so impressed with it 
that he arranged an interview for 
King with an editor of a Minneap- 
olis newspaper. The editor studied 
several samples of King’s work, 
then asked the young artist what 
salary he expected. King took a 
deep breath and said, “‘Six dollars 
a week.” He got the job. 

After four years of newspaper art 
work, he quit and went to Chicago, 
where he enrolled at the Academy 
of Fine Arts. There he soon re- 
ceived a scholarship, which en- 
abled him to study an additional 
year and also gave him the chance 
to work on Saturdays for the Chi- 
cago American. 

On completing his studies at the 
Academy, King was hired by the 
Chicago Examiner, where he labored 
for three years. He would probably 
still be there, he says, if the Chi- 
cago Tribune hadn’t offered him 


So Says 


$2.50 more a week than the Exam- 
iner was paying him. 

After several years of art work 
and front-page cartoons for the 
Tribune, he got the idea for Gasoline 
Alley, which first appeared as a 
single square on one of the back 
pages. Its popularity, however, 
grew steadily until Patterson called 
King into his office and gave him 
the “‘most important assignment of 
your life.” 

King writes every word of the 
Alley himself, although he discusses 
each projected episode with Mrs. 
King, whose affection for Skeezix 
and the other characters in the 
strip is as real and deep as her hus- 
band’s. They have one son who 
now lives in Chicago. 

The bulk of King’s mail these 
days comes from fans who want to 
know what Skeezix is going to do 
in the future. King has a ready 
answer. ‘“‘Skeezix had Chipper, 
didn’t he? Well, I suppose Chipper 
will grow up and have a boy of his 
own some day, and then that boy 
will also grow up and have a boy, 
too. So on that basis, it looks like 
I’ll be working until Doomsday.” 


the Map 


The city of Reno, Nevada, is about 75 miles farther west 


than Los Angeles, California. 


Jacksonville, Florida, is farther west than Cleveland, Ohio. 


In some parts of Panama, the sun rises in the Pacific and 
sets in the Atlantic (due to the bend in the isthmus). 


When sailing from New York to California, the direction 
one travels through the Panama Canal is southeast. 


—Mark GossMARE 
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Amid the turmoil of a modern world, 
these true stories provide proof that 
faith, hope and charity are still an 
endless source of human inspiration 


NE DAY NOT LONG AGO, passers-by 

stopped to study a curious dis- 
play in the window of one of the 
tiny shops in Los Angeles’ Chinese 
section. There was an exquisite sil- 
ver bracelet, a $10 bill, and an 
elaborately bound book, together 
with two letters. 

The first letter, unsigned, was 
addressed to the store’s proprietor, 
and it read: “‘I took this bracelet 
from your store last week. On re- 
turning a little later, I heard you 
questioning a young couple about 
its disappearance. I would not like 
to have anyone else accused of a 
wrong I did, so I am returning it.” 

The second letter, written by the 
owner of the shop and posted in 
the window in hopes that the anon- 
ymous writer of the first would see 
it, read: *“The bracelet you took 
was not mine; all material things 
belong to God. We brought nothing 
into the world when we came and 
can take nothing out when we go. 
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But, my friend, I am happy you 
have decided to be honest with 
yourself. I wish you would come 
into the store and make yourself 
known. I would like to take your 
hand and congratulate you. I also 
want to offer you a gift of friend- 
ship. Here is a $10 bill and also a 
book of wise sayings by one of my 
country’s noble philosophers. They 
are yours—with my good will.” 


—WWe&L Way 


™ TIME AGO, I was driving in 
the country, seven miles from 
a filling station, when I saw that 
my gas tank was nearly empty. 
Just then I came to a small country 
store. Sure enough, there was a 
barrel of gas and some lubricating 
oil, together with the necessary 
measures, beside the store. But it 
was a holiday; the store was closed. 

A small boy standing near-by 
said, “‘Just take what you want and 
pay the next time you come. Every- 
one does.” I gratefully filled my 
tank and drove on my way. 

When I returned later the store- 
keeper told me that this service of 
his was appreciated by motorists 
and that he had never lost a cent. 


—Christian Science Monitor 
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HOSPITALIZED VETERAN, whose 

throat had been practically 
shot away, learned to make beaded 
bags, and one day he sold one to 
a visitor. His face was radiant with 
happiness as he tried to tell the 
nurse of his good fortune. It was 
his first attempt at speech, and 
nothing but a series of horrible 
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guttural sounds came from the boy; 
not a word could be understood. 

The nurse could not find it in 
her heart to tell him the truth. 
With eyes full of tears, she placed 
her hands on the boy’s shoulders 
and said, ‘“‘I am so sorry. I cannot 
understand a word you say to me. 
You evidently do not know that I 
am totally deaf. Won’t you write 
what you want to tell me?” 

A look of deepest compassion 
swept the boy’s face. ‘‘To think 
that one could be so afflicted, and 
yet always so tender and so cheer- 
ful,” he wrote. —Toles of Hofman 
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HE CROWD SURROUNDING the auc- 

tioneer was made up largely of 
simple people from the clean little 
homes in the neighborhood where 
the small modest house was to be 
auctioned off for nonpayment of 
taxes. But there were several busi- 
nessmen, too, their eyes open for 
cheap-rental property. 

The young war widow, mother 
of five, earned $25 a week and had 
stayed away from work that morn- 
ing to watch the sale of the house 
her husband had inherited. He had 
not lived to enjoy the possession of 
it. First there was the war, then the 
illness—the result of his war experi- 
ences—and the mother was left 
alone with her brood. Now she 
moved among the crowd holding 
tight to her purse. It contained $15. 

The auctioneer spoke. He de- 
scribed the house—small, but a 
comfortable home for the mother 
and her children. Then he asked 
the question, “‘What am I bid?” 

There was a murmur in the 
crowd, but no voice was raised. 
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“I’ve got to remind you this is 
a public auction. Anyone can bid. 
But [ll remind you too that a 
young woman and her five children 
live here. Now what am I bid?” 

There was another moment of 
silence; then timidly the mother 
raised her hand. 

*“T’ll bid $15,” she said. 

Bang! went the gavel. 

“Sold to the lady for $15.” 


—Cornevia K. Hutt 


NE DAY IN THE MIDDLE of winter, 
a friend came to visit the great 
scientist, Steinmetz, in his labora- 
tory. There was no fire in the stove 
and zero weather was making itself 
felt unpleasantly. Steinmetz was 
bundled up in many coats, work- 
ing at his desk with stiff fingers. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked a 
friend. “If you’re taking a fresh-air 
cure, you’d better leave the win- 
dows open.” 

Steinmetz looked up from his 
work a trifle sheepishly. He pointed 
over his shoulder to the stove which 
was filled with a litter of paper 
from the wastebasket. 

*““A mouse has just had some 
children in there,” he said. “I can’t 
take them out until they grow up 
a little.” 


—JonaTHan Norton Leonarp: Loki, 
the Life of Charles Proteus Steinmets 


Coronet invites its readers to contribute true 
stories or anecdotes to “‘Silver Linings.’ For 
each item accepted, we will pay $50, upon 
publication. All contributions must be type- 
written, and none can be acknowledged or 
returned. Please address: “‘Silver Linings,” 
Coronet Magazine, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 
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RED IN AN UNDERWORLD Of cold- 
blooded, organized crime, or 
springing from hate or the depths 
of insanity, a violent crime is com- 
mitted in the United States every 
seven minutes. 
Then, in the wake of rape, kid- 
naping or murder, the urge to es- 


‘ cape hammers at the brain of the 


frightened criminal. Swiftly, the 


shock erupts a community into the 
vengeance of a man hunt. With 
merciless precision, man relentlessly 
stalks man to the grim end. No 
human act is more ruthless—or 
more necessary, for men who have 
killed or tried to kill are prepared 
to kill again. And so society un- 
leashes against them the brutal 
force of a hunt that must not fail. 
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WANTED FOR MURDER. John Dillinger, Public Enemy. This man led three 
prison breaks and was responsible for 13 killings .. . 
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WANTED FOR MURDER. Wilber Underhill, Public Enemy. This famed des- 
perado committed eight murders in three states... 
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WANTED FOR MURDER. Gerald Chapman, Federal Offender. This escaped 
convict robbed the U.S. Mails and killed a police officer .. . 
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WANTED FOR MURDER. Bonnie Parker, alias ‘“‘Suicide Sal.’’ This gunwoman 
acted as accomplice in 12 murders. 
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Historic killers like Dillinger, Underhill, Chapman and Parker are 
dead. But new outlaws make new headlines every day. Crime is the 
only trade they know. 


Murder takes only an instant. Then hours, perhaps days, pass. Clues 
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Quietly the patrols move in, blocking roads. 








Somewhere, in a trap that may spread across an entire state, the prey 
lurks. Posses strike off through the woods, stitching together the vast 


human net. Now the man hunt begins. 9 





Like a thousand-pronged rake, the search covers the sordid labyrinths 
of big towns—probes littered alleyways, cheap hotels, spreads over roof 
tops and into the depths of slums... 





. while in the air, planes sweep the back country like swift-moving 
eyes. Somewhere there may be a telltale wisp of smoke, or a car 
creeping through a maze of forest trails. . . 
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. and harbor patrols dig into dark pockets along lonely water fronts. 
Ships are stopped and searched. Slowly but inexorably, every channel 
of escape ‘is closed to the frantic quarry. 
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As the web tightens, the killer hurls himself desperately at the impene- 
trable human wall, shooting blindly at innocent persons—like this 
man who tried to block his fear-crazed path. 











Night falls, and the hunt becomes a vigil. Cars are stopped. All roads 
are closed. Bevond. deep in the blackness, the killer waits—alone. 
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Then the trap is sprung. Thousands of miles have shrunk to firing 
range. Yet the relentless pursuit is still not ended. Barricaded, a mur- 
derer knows no argument except that of a gun. 








The chase may reach its explosive climax on a deserted city street... 
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. . or on a crowded corner. When it happens this way, there can be 
no quarter. Yet, face to face with death, the killer lives on his sixth 


sense—cunning .. . 





. suddenly his gun is silent. Minutes tick away. Then the possemen 
close in, triggers alert for ambush. Inside the bullet-riddled shack may 
lie the crumpled symbol of a vicious life. 





Or from that frenzied last stand may be flushed the defiant remnant of 
a man, blood-smeared, treacherous. Life itself becomes cheap to those 


who feel they are marked for death... 





eA 
... but life becomes precious, too. Then, in the handcuffs’ grip, 
bravado dribbles away, and fear transforms the boastful swagger of a 


94 gunman into the whining cry of a cornered animal. 
; 
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This is the face of a killer. To him, the law was written in gun smoke, 
and in his brain was the twisted idea that he could defy decent men. 











It can have only one ending—since those who deal in death always 
tempt death. In America, the man who tries to stand above the law 
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learns at last that Justice also carries a 
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ACK IN THE GOLDEN ERA of 1929, 
when some 500 Americans 
were making a million or more a 
year, their Midas clique didn’t rate 
as a particularly exclusive organi- 
zation. Almost anybody might— 
and did—get tapped for member- 
ship. But with the passing, earth- 
shaking years, the group has be- 
come truly select. In 1946, there 
were only 80 Americans with an 
income above the million mark. 
Today, Marshall Field III surely 
deserves exalted membership 
in this group of Midases. He has 
had an annual income of well over 
a million for most of his adult life, 
and there is every indication that 
he will have until he dies. 
Yet in spite of this eminent qual- 
ification for membership, most of 
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MILLIONAIRE 
with a Mission 


Once just a rich playboy, Marshall 
Field today is a Midas with a gen- 
uine concern about his fellow men 


by MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


the others in the group 
look upon Field as a ma- 
jor threat to their wealth, 
their careers and their 
peace of mind. In short, 
they think he is danger- 
ous. Outwardly, there 
seems to be nothing about 
Field that should cause 
such alarm among his fellow mil- 
lionaires. Aged 54, he is socially re- 
spectable, happily married, loves 
his children and pays his bills. 

He dresses well, denounces com- 
munism and carefully avoids per- 
sonal scandal. He publishes a daily 
newspaper, the Sun-Times in Chi- 
cago. He holds controlling interests 
in the successful publishing firms 
of Simon & Schuster and Pocket 
Books, Inc.; is the major stockhold- 
er in the profitable Sunday supple- 
ment, Parade; controls the Quarrie 
Corporation, encyclopedia pub- 
lishers; owns four large radio sta- 
tions—wyjp, Chicago; wsa1, Cin- 
cinnati; Komn, Portland; and kjr, 
Seattle; and owns some of the most 
valuable real estate in Chicago. 

In the manner of other multi- 
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millionaires, he has established a 
charitable foundation which dis- 
tributes some $300,000 a year, 
while personal philanthropies bring 
his annual giving close to the half- 
million mark. 

As a native Chicagoan and ar- 
dent booster of the city, he has not 
neglected to participate in local af- 
fairs. In fact, the campaign for bet- 
ter government conducted by one 
of his newspapers, the Sun (later 
combined with the Times), was so 
vigorously effective that he is given 
major credit for the selection and 
election of Chicago’s first non- 
machine mayor in recent times. 

Ordinarily, all this 
should add up to the 
ideal multimillionaire, 
held in high esteem by 
his fellow nabobs. But 
they exhibit no such Qj 2 
feelings. When they do 1A 
mention Field, they are aS ie 
likely to damn him re- 
soundingly as a “‘traitor to his class.” 

The reasons for this strange sit- 
uation are not difficult to find. In 
the first place, there was the affair 
of the psychoanalyst. In 1934, after 
spending an expensive decade ac- 
quiring a reputation as the playboy 
of the Western World, Marshall 
Field found himself at the end of 
his tether. His first two marriages 
had failed; his gay way of life sud- 
denly seemed pointless and unsatis- 
fying. In addition, a phobia com- 
mon to the rich hit him: he thought 
that everybody was out to appro- 
priate his money. 

Other rich men, facing similar 
problems, had solved them by ac- 
quiring a new wife, a new banker 
and a new home. Field, instead, 
went to a psychoanalyst, a tacit 
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admission that he no longer looked 
upon money as a panacea. After 
more than a year of treatment at 
the hands of Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 
a Park Avenue psychoanalyst, Field 
was seemingly well-adjusted. Then 
he sent a shudder through his fel- 
low millionaires by voting for 
Roosevelt in 1936. 

To most of them, it was the 
same as a Bourbon prince lending 
a hand at the guillotine. Many ac- 
tually refused to accept Field’s po- 
litical apostasy. At a house party 
in 1937, one New York socialite 
termed the news “ridiculous.” 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “I saw 
him ride point-to-point 
last week. No man who 
can ride like that could 
vote for Roosevelt!”’ 

But he did. And even 
worse, in the eyes of his 
fellow Midases, he as- 
sumed controlling inter- 
est in New York’s new 
leftist tabloid, PM. For a newspaper 
with a small circulation and books 
that were usually in the red, PM 
managed to get more publicity— 
mostly adverse — than any other 
journal in recent American history. 
But there was still worse to come. 

In 1941, Field said publicly: “I 
happen to have been left a great deal 
of money. I don’t know what is 
going to happen to it, and I don’t 
give a damn. If I cannot make my- 
self worthy of three square meals 
a day, I don’t deserve them.” 

Field’s fellow millionaires could 
almost see the barricades being 
erected. Even his later explanation 
did little to soothe their fears. He 
pointed out that the remark was 
made during a speech in which he 
indicated he would not encourage 
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fascism in the hope of keeping his 
fortune. 
In the face of attacks from his 


fellow millionaires, Field rarely 
shows visible symptoms of anger. 
Although he has a temper, his voice 
remains calm and his manner 
courteous. Yet the “traitor to his 
class’’ accusation hits deeply be- 
cause, as a Close friend explains, 
“Loyalty is the root of Marshall 
Field’s character.” 


is RECENT YEARS, Field has slowly 
acquired a group of new friends 
who are, for the most part, younger 
than he is and far removed from the 
possession of a million dollars. They 
include editors, lawyers, economists, 
writers and kindred folk. As a result 
of these new associations, Field has 
become more of an extrovert. 
Whereas he once made hostesses 
slightly uncomfortable by sitting at 
a dinner table like a graven image, 
he now has become a devotee of 
informality. In the informal at- 
mosphere of his new friends’ homes, 
he basks quietly, relaxes and has an 
enjoyable time. 

Unlike many other rich men, 
Field takes no special precautions 
for his safety: he has never had a 
bodyguard and when one was as- 
signed to him in the early,. tumul- 
tuous days of the Sun, he was gen- 
uinely annoyed. He is, however, sen- 
sitive to any possibility of personal 
scandal and goes far out of his way 
to avoid the merest breath of it. 

Sometimes, Field is apparently 
dismayed by the fact that circum- 
stances and millions of inherited 
wealth have made him something 
of an institution rather than an 
ordinary human being. There are, 
however, certain facts about his 
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own career which have tended to 
create the situation. 

In 1925, 19 years after the death 
of Marshall Field I and the publi- 
cation of his ironclad, fabulous will, 
his grandson and major heir, Mar- 
shall Field III, was doing all the 
ineffectual things expected of the 
second generation of inherited 
wealth. After an Eton-Cambridge 
education, young Field had grown 
into an English gentleman: he hunt- 
ed with the hounds, flew his own 
amphibian plane, bred prize Guern- 
seys, raised race horses and played 
polo. Yet even at that time, there 
were minor symptoms indicating 
that Marshall might develop inter- 
ests in life other than the ones 
usually taken up by the idle rich. 

In World War I, for example, he 
enlisted as a private in the cavalry 
without trying to get a commission 
or a safe staff job. “‘Probably the 
most unobtrusive millionaire who 
ever curried a horse for $30 a 
month,” wrote war correspondent 
Bob Casey. Field won his promo- 
tions in front-line duty and re- 
turned a captain and the most 
popular man in the regiment. 
Promptly he plunged into a cam- 
paign to get jobs for ex-servicemen 
and to help organize community 
centers for Chicago youngsters. 

About that time, Lloyd Lewis, a 
civic-minded Chicago columnist, 
was stirring public action on behalf 
of raising schoolteachers’ salaries. 
He invited wealthy personages of 
the city to a series of luncheons in 
the hope of winning support for his 
campaign, but only one rich man 
came—Marshall Field. 

“*In fact,”’ Lewis recalls, “‘he was 
the only man with more than ten 
dollars who ever attended those 
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luncheons. He came as often as we 
held them, asked searching ques- 
tions and familiarized himself with 
the plight of the teachers.” As 
things turned out, salaries weren’t 
raised, but the incident gave a few 
Chicagoans a hunch that young 
Field was interested in more than 
just a gay life. 

A few years later, after spending 
an evening at a community center 
in a Chicago slum area, Field was 
so impressed with the intellectual 
and cultural activities carried on 
there that he persuaded the trustees 
of the Field Estate—he was one 
himself—to buy up land in the area, 
remove sagging tene- 
ments and erect modern 
apartments to rent for 
$45 a month. Thus the 
Marshall Field Garden 
Apartments became the 
first attempt in Chicago 
at low-cost private 
housing for the poor. 

But these signs of civic and social 
stirrings were forgotten in the late 
°20s when Field moved to a New 
York town house and his fabled 
estate, Caumsett, on Long Island. 
After his first divorce, Field had 
married a popular English beauty, 
and at Caumsett they and their 
socialite friends hunted, flew planes, 
raced speedboats. When the Fields 
tired of the estate, they rehabilitated 
a Virginia plantation, then went 
hunting in England and yachting 
on the Mediterranean with the gay 
international set. 

Today, looking back on those 
crowded yet empty years, Field 
sometimes wonders about the per- 
son he used to be. 

‘I don’t know why the newspa- 
pers kept calling me a playboy,” 
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he says. “‘God knows, I wasn’t hav- 
ing any fun at all!” 

The depression brought Field up 
short—spiritually if not financially. 
Not long thereafter, he turned to 
psychoanalysis, and for more than 
a year the relentless probing into 
Field’s past and his inner self went 
on. One thing he learned was that 
his fear of people trying to take 
his money from him was not un- 
common. 

“Do I have this fear because I 
have so much money?” he asked. 

*‘Not at all,” the analyst replied. 
“Right now, I’m treating a Bronx 
carpenter who makes $40 a week, 
and he has exactly the 
same fear.” 

Under Dr. Zilboorg’s 
guidance, Field rid him- 
self of much emotional 
scar tissue. For one 
thing, he was no longer 
haunted by the memory 
of the revolver shot with 
which his father committed suicide 
in the Field mansion in Chicago in 
1905. He also was freed from the 
weight of doubt and self-accusation 
brought on by the failure of his two 
marriages. But above all, he came 
to realize that living for himself 
alone could never bring happiness: 
he had to find constructive uses for 
his wealth. And thus, at last, he 
alienated many of his old and 
moneyed friends. 

As his popularity with the rich 
has approached zero mark, Field’s 
stock with almost everybody else 
has risen sharply. In 1947, when he 
was awarded an honorary doctorate 
by Northwestern University, he re- 
ceived more applause from the 
commencement audience than any 
other person. When he spoke re- 
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cently to a group of Democratic 
precinct captains in Chicago, he 
was so warmly applauded that more 
than one local politician discreetly 
inquired whether Field was inter- 
ested in holding public office. 
Actually, Field has no apparent 
political ambitions for himself, al- 
though he was mentioned during 
New Deal days as a possible Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. But 
Field’s relations with the Truman 
administration have been distant, 
owing mainly to one of the most- 
remarkable editorials in the history 
of American journalism. It was 
printed in the Sun on November 7, 
1946, after events had made certain 
that Truman would face a hostile 
Republican House and Senate. 
The editorial urged the President 
to ask “Republican members of the 
new House and Senate to suggest to 
you a man whom you will name 
Secretary of State and in whose 
favor you can resign your high 
office. The hour has come for you 
to create a notable precedent in 
American history. . . . The voters 
have registered their belief that 
domestic progress and international 
tranquillity can be better won by 
the Republican Party. . . . That 
we do not share the belief is beside 
the point—the people have spoken.” 
In his home town of Chicago, 
Field was more successful with an- 
other political suggestion. When 
Democratic headquarters an- 
nounced early in 1947 that a 
machine politician would be its 
probable candidate for mayor, Field 
headlined the news, accompanied 
by a signed editorial in which he 
stated that if the Democrats ran a 
machine politician, the Sun would 
throw its support to any liberal 
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third-party man. At 10 a.m. that 
same day, a small group of machine 
politicians, wearing worried looks, 
called on Field. 

He did not understand, they told 
him. They had heard that Martin 
Kennelly, a nonmachine candidate 
whom Field favored,- would not 
accept the nomination. A _ split 
would be fatal for the party. 

“Why don’t we ask Kennelly?” 
Field remarked, according to one 
version of the story. He reached 
for the phone and blandly regarded 
the delegation while the call was 
put through. When the phone con- 
versation was over, Field happily 
informed the committee that their 
new candidate would accept. 

Kennelly was swept into office 
and Chicago is slowly acquiring a 
new look. Field and his newspaper 
have already earned credit for help- 
ing to clean up the politics-ridden 
school board; and now they are 
campaigning to straighten out Chi- 
cago’s transit mess—a mess, inci- 
dentally, that Marshall Field I once 
profited from. 





LTHOUGH HE HAS BECOME influen- 
tial in his native city, Field is 
seldom recognized by fellow Chi- 
cagoans, due partly to the fact that 
while he is sturdily handsome and 
impeccably attired, he somehow 
doesn’t stand out in a crowd. 

The story that Chicago newsmen 
enjoy particularly about Field, the 
unknown, concerns the time he was 
waiting at a Chicago railway ter- 
minal for a train. A young woman 
standing next to him, unaware of 
his identity, confided that she was a 
reporter for the Tribune and had 
come to interview any movie celeb- 
rities who might be on the 
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train. Did he know who was aboard? 
Field shook his head. He hadn’t 
heard anything about movie stars 
but he did happen to know that a 
well-known senator was arriving. 

**And when you get back to your 
office,” he added, “‘you can tell your 
publisher that you got the news from 
the publisher of the Chicago Sun.” 

Today, Field is personally some- 
what better known in his home 
town, but his chief ambition is to 
win recognition as a_ successful 
newspaper publisher. Considering 
the millions that he has already 
spent in acquiring the most ex- 
pensive journalistic education in 
history, his ambition is a remark- 
ably modest one. 

Even before becoming a partisan 
of the New Deal in 1936, Field had 
decided that his wealth must be put 
to socially useful purposes. For one 
thing, he felt that the country could 
use more liberal papers. Through a 
meeting arranged by his New York 
attorney—and not by his psycho- 
analyst, as legend has it—Field was 
introduced to Ralph Ingersoll, 
magazine editor who was raising 
money for a new kind of ad-less 
tabloid. Field liked the idea and 
agreed to invest $200,000. 

Other wealthy men also sup- 
ported the venture, but within a 
few months it was evident that PM 
was in trouble. Most backers were 
aggrieved at the paper’s leftist slant. 
Meanwhile, circulation was falling 
and the till was about empty. 

At this juncture, Field, deciding 
that the paper deserved a longer 
lease on life, called a stockholders’ 
meeting in his Park Avenue apart- 
ment at which he offered to buy 
them out for twenty cents on the 
dollar. Most of the stockholders 
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were happy to accept, but one, Jock 
Whitney, felt that Field was driving 
too hard a bargain. 

When the meeting broke up, 
Whitney couldn’t find his hat. He 
looked all over the apartment, re- 
fusing to give up the search. 

“I’ve just lost my shirt to Mar- 
shall Field,’ he growled, ‘‘and I 
don’t intend to lose my hat, too.” 

Not until 1944 did the paper 
move into the black, and then only 
temporarily. By now, Field had 
learned from his Chicago news- 
paper experience that “‘readers like 
advertising’’” and mentioned the 
matter politely to Ingersoll. The 
latter, adamant about keeping PM 
ad-less, resigned. 

In 1946, the paper started taking 
ads, but it was still not able to pay 
its own way. Finally, last spring, 
Field sold his controlling interest in 
PM to two liberal-minded buyers, 
Bartley Crum, prominent San Fran- 
cisco lawyer, and Joseph Barnes, 
foreign editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Under a new name, 
the New York Star, the newspaper 
continues to buck the competition 
of older and wealthier Manhat- 
tan dailies. 

Most of the criticism hurled at 
Field during the past eight years 
stemmed largely from his support of 
the leftist PM. Yet Field, the nom- 
inal publisher, actually had little 
to do with the paper’s editorial 
policy. He explained this strange 
relationship by saying: 

“IT felt that there should be at 
least one newspaper in the country 
that could express the political, 
social and economic views held by 
the editors of PM—regardless of 
whether I agreed or not.” 

For his Chicago newspaper ven- 
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ture, however, Field is ready to ac- 
cept full responsibility. In creating 
the Sun from nothing but a hanker- 
ing to break the virtual monopoly 
in the morning field of the isolation- 
ist Chicago Tribune, Field under- 
took a project that most newspaper 
executives feel will not be dupli- 
cated in our time, since it takes 
millions to create a big modern 
daily and more millions to get it on 
its feet. Field was aware of this, 
however, just as he was aware that 
the Tribune would fight him bitterly 
from the start. 

In hope of avoiding the blood- 
shed that marked previous Chicago 
circulation wars, Field 
went to see Robert R. 
McCormick, 7ribune 
publisher whom he had 
known in his younger 
days. But little came of 
the strained reunion. 
During the recent war, 
McCormick attacked 
Field editorially, calling him an 
“hysterical effeminate” and a 
“*slacker,”’ and urged him to enlist. 

Field was then nearly 50, and 
had seen front-line duty in World 
War I. However, he refused to 
fight back on the Tribune level, 
much to the disappointment of 
Chicagoans. 

Today, after seven years of bat- 
tling, publisher Field is in Chicago 
to stay. Following the purchase last 
year of the Times, a liberal, monev- 
inaking afternoon tabloid, the com- 
bined Sun-Times is now reputed to 
be in the black, although it has not 
vet started earning back the huge 
initial investment. In his office at 
the Sun-Times, Field works hard to 
deserve the title ‘*Publisher.”’ At 
daily meetings of the editorial 
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board, he doesn’t throw his weight 
around. And he is probably the 
only major publisher in the country 
who takes on the chore of proof- 
reading his own editorials. 

In the early days, no one was 
ever sure just who was running the 
Sun. Today there is no doubt. Field 
runs the combined newspapers. He 
has acquired confidence in his pub- 
lishing ability, he has learned how 
to fire people who fail him—some- 
thing he was unable to do until 
recently—and above all, he has 
convinced many Chicagoans that 
he wants to help them achieve a 
bigger, better and cleaner city. 

In his expensive en- 
deavor to become a suc- 
cessful publisher, Field 
has recently been receiv- 
ing theshelp of his son, 
who was born Marshall 
Field IV. However, 
since the father doesn’t 
care about perpetuating 
a dynasty, the “IV” business is 
usually forgotten. The bright young 
man who will some day inherit 
much of the Field estate is better 
known as “‘Junior” or ‘*Marsh.” 

Returning to Chicago after active 
duty on a Navy carrier, young 
Field decided to abandon law, his 
prewar choice of profession, and 
learn the newspaper business. He 
started at the bottom—riding de- 
livery trucks—and moved upward 
through each department of the 
Sun. Today, as assistant to the 
publisher of the Sun- Times, he sits in 
on top-level conferences and union 
negotiations. 

Field’s friends are always a little 
surprised that he avoids peppering 
his public speeches with quotations 
prefaced by ‘‘Ruthie says.” “‘Ruth- 
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ie” is the present Mrs. Field, and 
in private conversations Field is 
likely to quote her extensively. The 
former Ruth Pruyn Phipps, she is 
an attractive, unassuming brunette 
who is not dismayed at having 
passed the 40 mark. 

Mrs. Field’s conversion to liberal- 
ism from rock-ribbed Republican- 
ism has proceeded at only a slightly 
slower pace than her husband’s. 
One close friend describes their 
marriage as “‘practically a boy-girl 
relationship. You’re never in doubt 
about the way they enjoy each 
other’s company.” 

Since Mrs. Field prefers New 
York City, and Field has to spend 
about three weeks of every month 
in Chicago, the couple is together 
only at Field’s Park Avenue apart- 
ment. Two daughters have resulted 
from this marriage, and they, to- 
gether with Mrs. Field’s two young 
sons by a previous marriage, live in 
the apartment. By previous mar- 
riages, Field has two daughters, 
both married, and, of course, Mar- 
shall Field, Jr. 

Printed accounts of Field’s wealth 
set it as high as $168,000,000. Ac- 
tually he inherited about $130,000,- 
000. And although his critics often 
picture Field as a millionaire with a 
soft heart and pockets with holes so 
big that $10,000 bills dribble out 
steadily, the concept is founded on 
malice. Field has learned a lot 
about money from handling his 
own. Charles Cushing, financier 
associated with Field in various 
ventures, recently remarked: 

“Field can spot a flaw in a 
corporate statement faster than any 
banker I know. Some people used 
to call me his financial adviser. 
That’s nonsense. Field never needed 
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one. When he was going to lose 
money on a project, he always 
knew it in advance, and usually 
could make a pretty close guess as 
to just how much it would be.” 

In business, Field guides himself 
by rigid ethics that often shock 
others accustomed to far more 
flexible standards. Recently, at a 
board meeting of Parade, directors 
were arguing the problem of in- 
adequate paper supplies for the 
magazine. One deftly suggested 
that perhaps Field, the major stock- 
holder, could use his influence to 
solve the shortage. His reply was 
blunt: “‘I don’t believe in doing 
business that way, gentlemen. Pa- 
rade will have to obtain its news- 
print through ordinary channels.” 

In the matter of philanthropy, 
Field divides his largess into two 
categories: foundation giving and 
private giving. The former is a very 
businesslike affair functioning as 
the Field Foundation, with an en- 
dowment of $10,000,000 and an 
annual income of some $300,000. 
Operating since 1941, the Founda- 
tion’s chief grants have been to 
child-welfare and _ racial-relations 
projects, carefully sifted by Field 
and the ten members of the board. 

As for his private charities, Field 
admits that they are a “hit-or-miss 
proposition.” Since he is remark- 
ably accessible either in New York 
or Chicago, he is besieged by sup- 
pliants. For a time he made impul- 
sive gifts to various Causes, some 
rather dubious. Now he applies the 
rule of matched funds. 

If he is to give money to a cause, 
he must not be the only donor. If 
he offers to contribute $5,000 or 
$10,000 or more, he wants the 
group or agency to raise a like 
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amount. Usually he insists on going 
over the list of contributions fur- 
nished by the organization, and 
checking everything above $5 to 
see that the figures come out ap- 
proximately correct. 

At 54, Field keeps in good shape 
with riding, shooting, golf and ten- 
nis. He seems to enjoy himself most 
on his vacations at his 13,000-acre 
‘quail lodge” in South Carolina. 
Field is a good, unspectacular play- 
er, be it at bridge, tennis or golf, 
and holds at all times to the im- 
portance of ‘“‘good form” in sports. 

‘*He’s the ideal tennis partner,” a 
friend says. “If you do something 
vad, it’s just ‘bad luck’—but if he 
does it, it’s ‘stupid.’ * 

In the past decade or so, Field 
has become a voracious reader, 
tbsorbing vast quantities of in- 
formation from the latest books and 
the more-serious magazines dealing 
with social problems, economics, 
politics and. international affairs. 
Editorial executives of his Chicago 
newspapers, themselves no slouches 
it collecting informational tidbits, 
ire continually surprised at the 
miscellany of odd facts that Field 
has amassed. 

**Marshall,”’ one of them confided 
recently, ‘“‘need never worry about 


Shore 


A SOUTHERNER who knew Dinah 
L£\. Shore back in Tennessee found 
himself in New York not long ago 
and decided to renew acquaint- 
ance with the singer, who was 
slaving at a midtown hotel. He 
dialed the number. 
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going broke. He could always make 
a fine living as a regular guest on a 
quiz program.” 

About the future of America, 
Field seems to feel a calm optimism. 
Having announced that he intends 
to throw himself into the fight to 
maintain Jeffersonian democracy, 
the outcome of the struggle looks 
pretty hopeful to him. He realizes, 
however, that it will be a hard 
fight, and is supported in this view 
by a Chicago labor leader who 
sympathizes with what he thinks is 
Field’s “basic predicament.” 

‘“A very rich man,” he says, 
‘“‘who decides that he will carry the 
banner for the common people, is 
in a hell of a spot. The rich will 
hate him and the poor will sus- 
pect him.” 

But another friend of Field’s 
thinks the multimillionaire with the 
social conscience will be able to 
work himself off the spot. He sums 
it up this way: ‘“‘There’s an old- 
fashioned phrase that fits Field. 
He’s not brilliant or a great thinker, 
but he is a ‘good man.’ He is so 
fundamentally decent and so sound- 
ly oriented that he can always be 
counted on to do the right thing. 
It’s the kind of ‘goodness’ that can 
ultimately become greatness.” 


Enough 


“‘Ah’d like to speak with Miss 
Shoah, please.” 

‘Is the name Shore?” asked the 
operator. “‘As in George Bernard 
Shore?” 

‘“‘No, ma’am,” he replied. “‘It’s 
Shoah, as in seashoah.” 


GEORGE WISWELL 
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Simple Secrets 


of Public Speaking 


I AM GOING to let 
you in on a se- 
cret that will make 
it easy for you to 
speak in public 
immediately. Did 
I find it in some 
book? No. Was it 
taught to me in 
college? No. I had 
to discover it grad- 
ually, and slowly, 
through years of 
trial and error. 

Stated in simple 
words, it is this: Don’t spend ten min- 
utes or ten hours preparing a talk. Spend 
ten years. 

Don’t attempt to speak about 
anything until you have earned the 
right to talk about it through long 
study or experience. Talk about 
something that you know, and you 
know that you know. Talk about 
something that has aroused your 
interest. Talk about something 
that you have a deep desire to com- 
municate to your listeners. 

To illustrate, let’s take the case 
of Gay Kellogg, a housewife of 
Roselle, New Jersey. Gay had never 
made a speech in public before 
she joined my class in New York. She 
was terrified: she feared that public 
speaking might be a hidden art way 
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by DALE CARNEGIE 


Drawing on years of experience, a 
distinguished author, lecturer and 
teacher offers some valuable hints 
on how to win and hold an audience 


beyond her abili- 
ties. Yet at the 
fourth session of 
the course she 
made an im- 
promptu talk that 
held the classroom 
audience in the 
palm of her hand. 

I asked her to 
speak on ‘‘The 
Biggest Regret of 
My Life.’’ Six 
minutes later, the 
listeners could 
hardly keep the tears back. Her 
talk went like this: 

“The biggest regret of my life is 
that I never knew a mother’s love. 
My mother died when I was only 
six years old. I was brought up by a 
succession of aunts and relatives 
who were so absorbed in their own 
children that they had no time for 
me. I never stayed with any of them 
very long. They never took any 
real interest in me, or gave me 
any affection. 

*“*I knew I wasn’t wanted by any 
of them. Even as a little child I 
could feel it. I often cried myself to 
sleep because of loneliness. The 
deepest desire of my heart was to 
have someone ask to see my report 
card from school. But no one ever 
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did; no one cared. All I craved as 
a little child was love—and no one 
ever gave it to me.” 

Had Mrs. Kellogg spent ten 
years preparing that talk? No. She 
had spent 20 years. She had been 
preparing herself to make that talk 
when she cried herself to sleep as a 
little child. She had tapped a gush- 
er of memories and feelings deep 
down inside her. No wonder she 
held her audience spellbound. 

Poor talks are usually the ones 
that are written and memorized 
and sweated over and made arti- 
ficial. A poor speaker, like a poor 
swimmer, gets taut and tense and 
twists himself up into knots—and 
defeats his own purpose. But, even a 
man with no unusual speaking abil- 
ity can make a superb talk if he will 
speak about something that has 
deeply stirred him. 

Do beginning speakers know 
that? Do they look inside them- 
selves for topics? No; they are more 
likely to look inside a magazine. 
Some years ago, I met in the sub- 
way a woman who was discouraged 
because she was making little prog- 
ress in a public-speaking course. I 
asked her what she had talked 
about the previous Week. I discov- 
ered that she had talked about 
whether Mussolini should be per- 
mitted to invade Ethiopia. 

She had gotten her information 
from a weekly news magazine. She 
had read the article twice. I asked 
her if she had some special interest 
in the subject, and she said “‘No.” 
[ then asked her why she had 
talked about it. 

“Well,” she replied, “I had to 
talk about something, so I chose 
that subject.” 

I said to her: ‘‘Madame, I would 
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listen with interest if you spoke 
about how to rear children or how 
to make a dollar go the farthest in 
shopping; but neither I nor anyone 
else would have the slightest desire 
to hear you try to interpret Mus- 
solini’s invasion of Ethiopia. You 
don’t know enough about it to 
merit our respect.” 

Many students of speaking are 
like that woman. They want to get 
their subjects out of a book or a 
magazine rather than out of their 
own knowledge and convictions. 


7 ARE PREPARED right now to 
make at least a dozen good 
talks—talks that no one else on 
earth:could make except you, be- 
cause no one else has ever had pre- 
cisely the same experiences. What 
are these subjects? I don’t know. 
But you do. So carry a sheet of 
paper with you for a few weeks and 
write down, as you think of them, 
all the subjects that you are now 
prepared to talk about through ex- 
perience—subjects such as “The 
Biggest Regret of My Life,” ““My 
Biggest Ambition,” and ‘‘Why I 
Liked (or Disliked) School.” You 
will be surprised how quickly this 
list will grow. 

Talking about your own experi- 
ences is obviously the quickest way 
to develop courage and self-con- 
fidence. But later you will want to 
talk about other subjects. What 
subjects? And where can you find 
them? Everywhere. 

I once asked a class of executives 
that I was training for the New 
York Telephone Company to jot 
down every idea for a speech that 
occurred to them during the week. 
It was November. One man saw 
Thanksgiving Day featured in red 
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on his calendar and spoke about 
the many things he had to be 
thankful for. Another man saw 
some pigeons on the street. That 
gave him an idea. He spent a cou- 
ple of evenings in the public library 
and gave a talk about pigeons that 
I shall never forget. 

But the prize winner was a man 
who had seen a bedbug crawling 
up a man’s collar in the subway. 
He went to the library, uncovered 
some startling facts about bedbugs, 
and gave us a talk that I still re- 
member after 15 years. 

Why don’t you carry a “‘scrib- 
bling book’’? Then, if you are irri- 
tated by a discourteous clerk, jot 
down the word ‘‘Discourtesy.”’ 
Then try to recall two or three oth- 
er striking examples of discourtesv. 
Pick the best one and tell us what 
we ought to do about it. Presto! 
You have a two-minute talk on 
Discourtesy. 

Don’t attempt to speak on some 
world-shaking problem like ‘““The 
Atomic Bomb.”’ Take something 
simple—almost anything will do, 
provided the idea gets you, instead 
of you getting the idea. Once you 
begin to look for topics for talks, 
you will find them everywhere—in 
the home, the office, the street. 


ERE ARE SEVEN RULES that will 
help immensely in preparing 
your speeches: 
1. Don’t Write Out Your Talks. 
Why? Because if you do, you will 
use written language instead of 
easy, conversational language; and 
when you stand up to talk, you will 
probably find yourself trying to re- 
member what you wrote down. 
That will keep you from speaking 
with naturalness and sparkle. 
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2. Never Memorize a Talk, Word for 
Word. 

If you do, you are almost sure to 
forget it; and the audience will 
probably be glad, for nobody wants 
to listen to a canned speech. Even 
if you don’t forget it, you will have 
a faraway look in your eyes and a 
faraway ring in your voice. If you 
are afraid you will forget what you 
want to say, then make brief notes 
and hold them in your hands and 
glance at them occasionally. 

3. Fill Your Talk with Illustrations 
and Examples. 

By far the easiest way to make a 
talk interesting is to fill it with ex- 
amples. Years ago, a congressman 
made a stormy speech accusing the 
government of wasting money by 
printing useless pamphlets. He il- 
lustrated what he meant by a pam- 
phlet on ‘‘The Love Life of the Bull- 
frog.” I would have forgotten that 
speech years ago if it hadn’t been 
for that one specific illustration. 

4. Know Forty Times as Much About 
Your Subject as You Can Use. 

The late Ida Tarbell, one of 
America’s most distinguished biog- 
raphers, told me that years ago 
while in London, she received a 
cable from McClure’s Magazine 
asking her to write a two-page arti- 
cle on the Atlantic cable. Miss Tar- 
bell interviewed the London man- 
ager of the Atlantic cable and got 
all the information she actually 
needed for a 500-word article. But 
she didn’t stop there. 

She went to the British Museum 
library and read articles and books 
about the cable, and the biography 
of Cyrus West Field, the man who 
laid it. She studied cross sections of 
cables on display in the British Mu- 
seum; then visited a factory on the 
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outskirts of London and saw 
cables being manufactured. 

“‘When I finally wrote those 
two pages,” Miss Tarbell said, 
“T had enough material to 
write a small book. But that 
vast amount of material which 
I had and did not use enabled me 
to write what I did write with con- 
fidence and clarity and interest. It 
gave me reserve power.” 

Ida Tarbell had learned through 
years of experience that she had to 
earn the right to write even 500 
words. The same principle goes for 
speaking. Make yourself something 
of an authority on your subject. 
Develop that priceless asset known 
as reserve power. 

5. Rehearse Your Speech by Convers- 
ing with Your Friends. 

Will Rogers prepared his famous 
Sunday-night radio talks by trying 
them out as conversation on the 
people he met during the week. If, 
for example, he were going to 
speak on the gold standard, he 
would wisecrack about it during 
the week. He would then discover 
which of his jokes went over with 
his listeners, which remarks elicited 
interest. That is an infinitely better 
way to rehearse a speech than try- 
ing it out with gestures in front of 
the bathroom mirror. 

6. Instead of Worrying about Your 
Delivery, Get Busy with the Causes That 
Produce It. 

A lot of harmful nonsense has 
been written about delivery of a 
speech. The truth is that when you 
face an audience, you should forget 
all about voice, breathing, gestures, 
posture, emphasis. Forget every- 
thing except what you are saying. 

Don’t imagine that expressing 
your ideas and emotions before an 
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audience is something that re- 
quires years of technical train- 
ing, such as you have to de- 
vote to mastering musit or 
painting. Anybody can make 
a splendid talk at home when 
he is angry. If somebody 
hauled off and knocked you down 
this instant, ‘you would get up and 
make a superb talk. Your gestures, 
your posture, your facial expres- 
sion would be perfect because they 
would be the expression of emotion. 

To illustrate, a rear admiral of 
the Navy once took my course. He 
bad commanded a squadron dur- 
ing World War I. He wasn’t afraid 
to fight a naval battle, but he was 
so afraid to face an audience that 
he made weekly trips from his home 
in New Haven, Connecticut, to 
New York City to attend the course. 
Half a dozen sessions went by, and 
he was still terrified. So one of our 
instructors, Prof. Elmer Nyberg, 
had an idea that he felt would make 
the admiral forget himself and 
make a good talk. 

There was a wild-eyed commu- 
nist in this class. Professor Nyberg 
took him to one side and said: 
““Now, don’t let anybody know that 
I told you to do this, but tonight I 
want you to advocate that we grab 
guns, march on Washington, shoot 
the President, seize the government 
and establish communism in the 
U. S. I want you to get the admiral 
angry, so he will forget himself 
and make a good talk.” 

The Bolshevik said: “Sure, [ll 
be glad to.”’ He had not gone far in 
his speech, however, when the 
rear admiral leaped to his feet and 
shouted: “Stop! Stop! That’s sedi- 
tion!’ Then the old sea dog gave 
this communist a fiery lecture on 
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how much he’ owed to this country 
and its freedom. 

Nyberg turned to the officer and 
said: ‘‘Congratulations, Admiral! 
What a magnificent speech!’ The 
rear admiral snapped back: “I’m 
not making a speech; but I am 
telling that little whippersnapper a 
thing or two.” 

This rear admiral discovered just 
what you will discover when you 
get stirred up about a cause bigger 
than yourself. You will discover 
that all fears of speaking will vanish 
and that you don’t have to give a 
thought to delivery, since the causes 
that produce good delivery are 
working for you irresistibly. 

7. Don’t Try Imitating Others: Be 
Yourself. 

Act on the sage advice that the 
late George Gershwin gave to a 
struggling young composer. When 
they first met, Gershwin was fa- 
mous while the young man was 
working for $35 a week in Tin Pan 
Alley. Gershwin, impressed by his 
ability, offered the fellow a job as 
his musical secretary at almost three 
times the salary he was then getting. 

‘““However, don’t take the job,” 
Gershwin advised. ‘“‘If you do, you 
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Speedy 


IRED OF WAITING an unreason- 

ably long time for jury verdicts, 
an Oklahoma judge had hard- 
seated chairs substituted for the 
comfortable ones in the jury room. 
Then he timed the jurymen and 
found they reached verdicts in an 
hour less time. 

Deciding to keep up the good 


may develop into a second-rate 
Gershwin. But if you insist on being 
yourself, some day you’ll become 
first-rate on your own.” 

The young man heeded the 
warning, turned down the job and 
slowly transformed himself into one 
of the significant American com- 
posers of this generation. 

*“Be yourself! Don’t imitate oth- 
ers!’ That is sound advice both in 


- music and in public speaking. You 


are something new in this world. 
Never before; since the dawn of 
time, has anybody been exactly like 
you; and never again, throughout 
all the ages to come, will there ever 
again be anybody exactly like you. 
So why not make the most of your 
individuality? 

Your speech should be a part of 
you, the very living tissue of you. It 
should grow out of your experi- 
ences, your convictions, your per- 
sonality, your way of life. In the 
last analysis, you can speak only 
what you are. So, for better or for 
worse, you must cultivate your own 
little garden. For better or for 
worse, you must play your own 
little instrument in the great or- 
chestra of life. 


Justice 


work, he had all chairs removed, 
and discovered that juries which 
had to stand while deliberating 
reached verdicts in even less time. 

His final move reduced delib- 
eration to a minimum; he had all 
windows in the jury room nailed 
down so that the air became stale 
in a short time. —wall Street Journal 
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Laughter is a healthful tonic — good 
for young and old. So gathered here 
to enhance your well-being are some 
amusing bits from the everyday world 


jee TEACHER ASKED Johnnie, “‘Is 
the world round?” 

‘“No’m,”’ was the short reply. 

“It isn’t!” exclaimed the teacher. 
“Well, then, Johnnie, is it flat?” 

‘‘No’m,”’ was Johnnie’s reply 
a second time. 

“Well,” said the teacher with a 
smile, “‘if the world isn’t round and 
it isn’t flat, then tell me, what is it?”’ 

Johnnie looked confident as he 
replied, ‘“‘Dad says it’s crooked.” 

— Woodmen of the World Magazine 
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URING AN OUTDOOR RALLY in 

south Alabama recently, the 
honored guests seated on the plat- 
form included a former paratroop- 
er, who had returned to labor on 
his farm. After several speeches had 
been delivered, it occurred to the 
chairman of the meeting to call on 
the brave ex-soldier for a few re- 
marks. But some of the listeners, 
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tired of the meeting, began to get 
up and leave. 

The chairman sprang to his feet, 
rushed to the edge of the platform, 
and called excitedly, ““Come back 
and take your seats. Come back, 
every one of you! This man went 
through hell for us during the war, 
and it is up to us now to do the 
same for him.” — Well Street Journal 


“[.JAVE YOU BEEN TO ANY Other 
doctor before coming to me?” 
asked the grouchy physician. 
“No, sir,’ replied the meek pa- 
tient. “‘I went to the druggist.” 
“You went to a druggist!” ex- 
claimed the doctor. ““That shows 
how much sense some people have. 
You went to a druggist. And what 
idiotic advice did he give you?” 
‘“‘Why, he told me to come and 
see you,” replied the patient. 


—Lucy KomEnpa 
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( 
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ONG AND LUXURIOUS, the Car cre- 
ated a sensation as it pulled up 

in front of the little general store 
on a dusty road in Georgia. The 
storekeeper himself came out to 
stare at the well-dressed men and 
women, the haughty chauffeur, the 
Northern license plate. A little Ne- 
gro boy stood transfixed, trying, 
through popping eyes and open 
mouth, to take in so much splendor. 
The day being hot and dusty, 
the strangers bought bottles of cold 
carbonated water. One woman, 
charmed by the shy little boy, asked 
him, ‘‘Do you like soda water?” 
In an agony of embarrassment, 
he managed to say: “Ah don’ 
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know, ma’am. Ah never had none.”’ 

Touched, the woman filled a 
cup. Gingerly, timidly, he took it 
and drank. Then he shivered vio- 
lently, sighed deeply, and returned 
the glass with trembling hands. 

“How did you like it?” the 
woman asked. 

The little boy sought for the 
words, found them: ‘“‘It—it tas’ 
jus’ lak yo’ foot’s asleep! —w. m. 1. 


DVERTISEMENT IN A Massachu- 
LX setts weekly: “Jealousy Promo- 
tion Co.—New service! Vill tele- 
phone anyone anywhere—sweet 
male and female voices used. 
Chance of creating imaginary com- 
petition unsurpassed. Brings hesi- 
tant lovers to heel. Individual at- 
tention by trained psychologists. 
Brochure on request. Confidential.” 


, =~ 
“Cer 

WO WOULD-BE SPORTSMEN from 

the ‘city decided’ to rough it for 
a season and rented a cabin in the 
North Woods. Neither had done 
any hunting before, but they were 
well-supplied with equipment and 
enthusiasm. 

The day of their arrival, Bill, 
who was particularly eager to get 
on with the hunting, said to his 
companion, “You make the fire, 
Joe. Pll go shoot a bear for dinner.” 

He had walked only a few hun- 
dred feet from the cabin when he 
saw a large black bear. Taking 
careful aim, he fired. When the 
smoke cleared, he saw he had made 
a direct hit. But the bear was not 
dead; wounded and enraged, she 
was charging Bill. 
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Dropping his gun, the amateur 
hunter made for the open cabin 
door, the bear in hot pursuit. Just 
before he reached the safety of the 
cabin, however, the hunter tripped 
and fell. The wounded bear, un- 
able to slow down, went charging 
right on into the cabin where the 
hapless Joe was struggling to get a 
fire started. 

Bill rose and brushed himself off. 
Strolling over to the door, he shout- 
ed, “Okay, Joe. You skin that one. 
I'll go get another one.” 

—L. M. O'Connor 
a." 
Seana 


N ELDERLY CLERGYMAN, primly 
£X fastidious in his bachelorhood, 
was shocked to discover that his 
housekeeper had been using his 
bathtub in his absence from home. 

He lectured her sternly, and con- 
cluded indignantly: ‘‘What dis- 
tresses me most, Martha, is that 
you did this behind my back.” 


-Wens B. GARRISON 
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HILE WAITING for a small job 

to be done on his car, a cus- 
tomer watched a mechanic change 
the oil in another car without spill- 
ing a drop, check the radiator, 
clean the windshield, wipe away 
all the greasy finger marks, place a 
clean cloth over the upholstery, 
wash his hands thoroughly. and 
drive the car slowly out to the 
street curb. 

‘*Now, there’s a real mechanic,” 
the customer observed to the fore- 
man of the shop. 

“Oh,” explained the foreman, 
‘that’s his own car.” 


—Capper’s Weekly 
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On the young people's page is found the winner of the Spelling Bee at 
Town Hall. A modest teen-ager, the new champion is verv unassuming 
about her triumph. ‘‘When I came from upstate to compete,”’ she says, 
“T was terribly nervous. But after the first round of competition I real- 
ized it was just like the spelling bees back home. Then I was all right. 
Spelling just comes naturally to me!” 
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Snapped at one of the most dazzling opening nights in many seasons, 
this prominent matron gave the fashion-conscious throng a thrill. “‘I 
haven’t missed an opening in 30 years,’’ she remarked. “I feel I must 
appear—-there are so few of us left to maintain old traditions.’* When 
asked her opinion of women’s clothes for 1949, she replied witheringly, 
‘*No New Look will replace good taste, young man!”’ 
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Featured on the music page might be this portrait of a promising 
young concert singer, who gave her first public performance before a 
small but appreciative audience last week at the Ladies’ Thursday 
Afternoon Club. The guests were generous with their applause, and 
all agreed that she showed unusual talent for a girl of her age. She will 
be 33 on her next birthday. 





4 On the theatrical page can nearly always be found the photograph of 


i a self-conscious young man starring in an amateur play. This stage- 
, struck youth, who plays the part of a dowager duchess, is reported to 
1 Rave left the first-night audience in stitches. The director believes that 
] this talented comedian is even funnier than the original Broadway star. 


‘*He ought to be in Hollywood,”’ he says. : 
8 119 





One of the town’s earliest settlers, this gruff but lovable old gentleman 
recently celebrated his 100th birthday. Nearly 50 of his direct descend- 
ants, including one great-grandchild, were on hand when the mam- 
moth cake was cut. When asked to what he attributed his long and 
active life, he replied: ‘I dunno. I guess [ just made up my mind to 
live to be 100." 





This lady frequently gets her name in the papers as a witness in acci- 
dent cases. She always seems to be right there when it happens. When 
not concerned with civic duties, she manages to find time to circulate 
a petition or two around the neighborhood. When queried recently on 
the subject of a community play park, she snapped: “‘A good idea. It 
will keep the kids out of my garden!” 
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Nearly every Sunday, the papers carry a likeness of the town’s leading 
bluebloods—like this picture taken at the Annual Dinner. most bril- 
liant event of the social season. They are invariably displeased with 
pictures of themselves, especially those which are vulgarly displayed 
in the newspapers. ‘‘After all,” brays this upper-crust matron, ‘“‘my 
ancestors come from a verv long line of African aristocrats.” 











A Yankee Alger 
in iy Canada 


by WILLIAM STEPHENSON 


C. D. Howe, dynamic statesman-tycoon, is America’s gift to her northern neighbor 


ANADIANS WHO HAD not been 
aware that the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe—multiple-portfolio man in 
the King Cabinet and all-round 
industrial whirlwind—was Yankee- 
born and bred, received a jolt one 
day in 1940 from an inconspicuous 
item in the Canadian Gazette. 

*‘Admitted to Canadian citizen- 
ship,” it said, “‘Clarence Decatur 
Howe, formerly of the U.S.A., on 
September 10.” 

There was no mistaking the rea- 
son for 3,000 miles of raised Cana- 
dian eyebrows. To the man in the 
street, Howe was the fellow who 
built those tremendous grain eleva- 
tors all over the West. He was also 
the only engineer in Billy King’s 
cabinet, founder of Trans-Canada 
Airlines, organizer of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, re- 
organizer of the Canadian National 
Railway, world’s largest system. 

But in addition, hadn’t Howe 
just become boss of the Department 
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of Munitions and Supply, the outfit 
responsible for Canada’s industrial 
war effort? All this—marveled Can- 
ada—and Howe had only just be- 
come a citizen? Maybe it was un- 
usual, but the country could sure 
use a lot more noncitizens like him! 

While his secretary was labori- 
ously explaining that Howe had 
been a Canadian citizen since 1913, 
but had required some new papers 
on a technicality, the subject of this 
teapot tempest—a muscular, high- 
voltage, 54-year-old scrapper—was 
in Britain after a perilous voyage, 
finding out how much, how soon 
and what war material Britain 
would need from Canada—and 
promising it in haif the time. 

That was the fabulous C. D. 
Howe in 1940. Today, after nine 
years of spending more money and 
wielding more power than any 
Canadian in history, you might 
think he would be taking things 
easy. Actually, Howe would make 
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a live-wire salesman look like a 
shiftless hillbilly. 

Last October, for example, while 
Prime Minister King and acting 
Prime Minister St. Laurent were in 
London, Howe, took over tempo- 
rarily as acting Prime Minister, in 
addition to his other duties. 

He still holds only two regular 
Cabinet posts—Reconstruction and 
Supply, and Trade and Commerce 
—but they take in tremendous ter- 
ritory. Here are a few of the brack- 
ets his job covers: 

The Wheat Board, sole market- 
ing agency for Canada’s vast wheat 
crop; the Atomic Energy Control 
Board; and Canada’s entire Recon- 
version Program, which includes 
the finding of jobs for millions of 
workers and supervising the build- 
ing of homes for them. 

Howe is closely connected with 
all of Canada’s external trade, 
watches carefully Canada’s part in 
ERP, and is solely responsible for 
the War Assets Corporation, big- 
gest merchandising job ever under- 
taken in Canada. 

The list goes on and on, but most 
people get groggy after enumerat- 
ing his first half-dozen king-size jobs 
in the King Cabinet. Who is this 
man who has dubbed himself ‘‘the 
greatest state socialist,’ yet for 
whom rabid free enterprisers would 
cut off their right arms? Who is this 
paragon who spent more than 
$1,000 on war supplies for every 
person in Canada (as compared to 
only $152 spent for each USS. citi- 
zen), yet to whose name the breath 
of scandal never came close? 
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Howe is a five- 
=. foot-eight bundle 
——~e, +f energy with a 

~ light New England 
accent and an easy, relaxed man- 
ner. His hair is crisp and white, his 
eyes are clear and alert. All in all, 
he looks like an ordinary business- 
man—successful, happily married 
and highly intelligent. 

Any day of the week, C. D. is to 
be found with his wife, five children 
and unnumbered grandchildren in 
his suburban Ottawa home, a house 
close to Rockcliffe Airport. That is, 
he is to be found there when he’s 
not in his downtown office, away in 
Washington, London, Jamaica, 
San Francisco, or out on a golf 
course somewhere. 

“I’ve played—and lost—on ev- 
ery course in Canada,” is one of his 
best-known assertions. 

Howe is a man in whose life mon- 
ey plays little part. Long ago he set 
out to attain a certain standard of 
living, and when he reached it by 
his own efforts, money ceased to in- 
terest him. He loses an estimated 
$150,000 a year in his present post, 
which he holds mainly because ‘“‘I 
like government service.”’ 

He is a sincere but mediocre 
speaker in Parliament, yet was once 
suggested as a possible successor to 
former Prime Minister King, He is 
a go-getter of whom Franklin 
Roosevelt once remarked: ‘‘What a 
quarterback C. D. would have 
made! If one play doesn’t work, he 
always has another up his sleeve!’ 
And he is also a plain human being, 
who was elated recently when he 
taught his Newfoundland puppy to 
bring up the morning paper so he 
could read it in bed—yet who quite 
forgot that he had to go downstairs 
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anyway to let the dog out to bring 
the paper in. 

The story of Howe’s career is the 
old Alger fable—with modifica- 
tions. The subject of this near- 
legend was born in Waltham, 
Massachusetts, in 1886, into a 
prominent family of builders. At 21, 
he was graduated as a civil engineer 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and hung around 
MIT for a year or so as an instruc- 
tor. Then, at the offer of a full pro- 
fessorship from Dalhousie Univer- 
sity in Halifax, Nova Scotia, Howe 
was off for Canada. He intended to 
stay only until the “rich man’s de- 
pression”’ of 1907 was over. But he 
never got back. 

In 1913, he took a government 
job at $5,000 a year to supervise 
the building of grain elevators in 
western Canada, and the Howe saga 
had begun. When World War I 
broke out, Howe burned to get 
away, but the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners insisted that he stay. 

“Well,” said he, “‘if that’s the 
case, I may as well be working for 
C. D. Howe.” 

Whereupon, in 1916, he took the 
first two big plunges of his life: he 
set up the consulting engineering 
firm of C. D. Howe & Company, 
and married pretty Alice Martha 
Worcester of Boston, daughter of 
his first employer, the man who had 
designed Boston’s subway system. 

Back in Port Arthur, Ontario, at 
the head of the Great Lakes, Howe 
had perfected a method of concrete 
pouring that cut building time. in 
half. Thus, in addition to bridges, 
pulp mills and dock installations, 
Howe was called upon to build the 
great terminal elevators at Church- 
ill on Hudson’s Bay, at Vancou- 
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ver, Calgary, Moose Jaw and Sas- 
katoon—the repositories of Can- 
ada’s enormous wheat harvests. 

In the early 1930s, so widespread 
was the elevator-building fame of 
C. D. Howe & Company that the 
Argentine government asked him 
to survey their own _ particular 
problems of transportation and 
storage of wheat. He went to 
Argentina, stayed 18 months, and 
at the end of that time drew up a 
report—with recommendations— 
that was subsequently carried out 
to the letter. 

By 1935, Howe could truthfully 
say: “‘I have reached my goal.” He 
was head of an engineering firm 
which had done some $125,000,000 
worth of building, had made his 
name a byword in the West and, 
incidentally, had made himself a 
millionaire. Now he was ripe for 
new pastures. 

The story of how he got into 
politics is not exactly clear. Some 
say it was astute Premier King him- 
self who asked C. D. to run on the 
Liberal Party ticket in Port Arthur, 
a riding which had always been 
Conservative. However it hap- 
pened, Howe was promptly elected, 
sold his interest in his engineering 
firm and headed for the Capital. 

As a rule, ordinary M.P.s wait 
around for years before they are 
elevated to Cabinet rank, but C. D. 
was an exception. When he sat 
down at his desk, the post of Rail- 
ways and Canals was tossed in his 
lap. Then, for good measure, King 
threw in the Department of Ma- 
rine. A year later, the hard-hitting 
Howe consolidated the two jobs 
into the Department of Transport. 

As Transport Minister, he sliced 
through red tape and stepped on 
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many toes. But his touch was ‘sure 
and strong. Among the many fine 
works of this period is the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, a coast- 
to-coast, semicommercial network 
whose excellent programs have won 
acclaim. Also in 1937, he built the 
airfields for his greatest love, Trans- 
Canada Airlines. Known today as 
*“Howe’s baby,” TCA has put 
Canada second only to the U. S. in 
commercial flying. 

When World War: II broke out 
in 1939, the restless Howe was to 
give another display of tremendous 
driving energy. On his first war- 
time trip to Britain in December, 
1940, his ship was torpedoed 550 
miles off the Irish coast. For 12 
hours, after seeing his financial 
adviser and some 60 other people 
perish in various ways, Howe hud- 
dled aboard an overloaded lifeboat 
until a rescue vessel appeared. 

As he stepped ashore at Glasgow, 
a garish figure in bulky sweater and 
bright school toque that had once 
belonged to his son, Howe remark- 
ed: ‘Now I’m living on borrowed 
time. Henceforth, all my efforts will 
be devoted to the job I have to do.” 


OWE’S RETURN TO CANADA was 

the signal for the most-tre- 
mendous industrial expansion the 
country had ever known—an ex- 
pansion in which C. D.’s technical 
know-how and _ rough-and-ready 
contracting experience were inval- 
uable. In an incredibly short time 
he had every factory, plant, shop 
and even hobby lathe producing 
war materials. 

By 1944, he had transformed 
Canada, the huge country with the 
small population, from a loosely 
connected, agricultural economy to 
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a‘ hard-striking, closely knit indus- 
trial one. From a prewar tonnage of 
practically nothing, Canada _be- 
came one of the world’s largest ship- 
builders. And when the war ended 
—dramatically, via the A-bomb 
route—C. D. Howe again stood on 
the inner ring of this great achieve- 
ment, side by side with Fermi, 
Laurence and Groves. 

Howe’s part in the bomb’s pro- 
duction began in 1942 when he was 
appointed the Canadian member of 
Secretary Stimson’s Combined Pol- 
icy Committee (the U. S., Britain 
and Canada). To Canada was en- 
trusted one vital part of the atomic 
work, and Howe quickly took over 
control of the Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Company—source of the 
uranium used in the bomb. 

To speed production, he farmed 
out work piecemeal to Canadian 
universities. At Chalk River, a 
beautiful wooded site 100 miles 
north of Ottawa, he constructed an 
atomic pilot plant, while, in far-off 
British Columbia, another unob- 
trusive building was turning out 
**heavy water’’—the catalytic agent 
so vital to nuclear fission. 

The success of this work was all 
that had been hoped for, and so 
well was the secret kept that until 
V-J Day even workers who had 
helped to construct the Chalk River 
development swore it was a factory 
for producing nylons. 

Howe’s method of administration 
is no secret, though many people 
wonder how he covers so much 
ground. He simply swarms all over 
a job, hauls in anybody who knows 
anything about it, then does his 
paring later. He surrounds himself 
—as all great organizers must— 
with the best men available, del- 
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egates wide powers to them} thén 
sets them adrift. If they fail, he 
replaces them with others. 

An important Vancouver execu- 
tive, addressing a conference of 
some 300 Canadian industrial ty- 
coons, more than 250 of whom had 
slaved willingly for C. D., para- 
phrased this ability perfectly. 

“C. D.,” he said, “‘has lived up to 
the ideal creed of the business lead- 
er—to analyze, to organize, to 
deputize and to supervise. No Ca- 
nadian doubts that C. D. stands for 
‘Confidence of Direction.’ ”’ 

For his rough, tough and some- 
times ruthless determination to get 
things done, Howe has been crit- 
icized and even called ‘‘a scheming 
dictator.”” But strangely enough, 
while he has many critics, he has 
almost no enemies. Even his sever- 
est critics generously admit that 
Howe places his adopted country 
before everything else and acts as 
he would do were he head of a pri- 
vate firm—which is very refreshing 
in a public servant. 

One of his most-publicized bat- 
tles took place last spring with Col. 
George Drew, Premier of Ontario, 
who was flying thousands of British 
immigrants to Ontario via an out- 
side airline. Howe, ever on the 
lookout for Canadian interests, in- 
sisted that TCA should be doing 
the job. The resulting clash was 
brief, explosive and highly enter- 
taining, but Howe won. 

“I could see Drew’s point,”’ said 
Howe later, ‘‘but being a federal 
minister myself, I have to remember 
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that Ontariois alsopart of Canada.” 

In Parliament, he makes no 
claim to debating or political abil- 
ity. During long debates, he often 
appears asleep. But if heckled or 
questioned closely, he may jump up 
and fire a snap answer before his 
startled advisers have a chance to 
produce exact evidence. 


| rine HE Is a pace-killing 
worker with a filing-cabinet 
mind, Howe has often asserted that 
“nothing is gained by overwork.” 
Every Christmas he takes a week 
off and flies south, to play golf and 
soak up sunshine. His press con- 
ferences are clipped and to the 
point. Yet he has been known to 
stop in the middle of a conference, 
single out a reporter and ask: 
“‘What part of New England are 
you from, son?” 

When Canada recently banned a 
great many U. S. imports to save 
her scarce American dollars, it was 
ex-Yank Howe who handled the 
sad job. During the weeks the list 
was being drawn up, Ottawa was 
jammed with representatives of 
hundreds of Canadian and Amer- 
ican firms, all waiting to see C. D. 
—and all knowing that no dodge 
could get them into his office a 
minute ahead of their turn. 

His replies were always cordial 
but short. “‘Sorry, Ed,”’ or “I guess 
your product’s okay, John.” 

While in Washington last April 
to discuss the European Recovery 
Program with Paul Hoffman, Howe 
was visited by a delegation of Texas 

fruitgrowers who were 
anxious to continue 
shipping citrus fruits 
to Canada. Howe fi- 
eS nally got around to 
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saying why he had to’ nefuae theie 
request. Then, knowing that news- 
paper photographers were out- 
side, he suggested, ‘‘Let’s have our 
picture taken, boys.” When the 
picture came out, Howe’s charm 
had done it again — everybody 
was smiling. 

Like Franklin Roosevelt, Howe 
came from a conservative back- 
ground, yet no man but Roosevelt 
has shown more faith in, or done as 
much for, the little man as has C. D. 
A firm protagonist of private enter- 
prise, he has nevertheless helped to 
socialize what he believes should be 
publicly operated enterprises. 

In the words of one admirer, 
Howe is “the end product of a 
democracy.’ To him, a multimil- 
lionaire or a grand duke is of less 
interest than the office boy—unless 
that person did something worth 
while to earn his money or rank. 

Admittedly, Howe is unsenti- 
mental. This was evidenced when a 


reperter aceosted him on his war- 
time return to Canada after the 
torpedoing of his ship. 

“When you were in that over- 
loaded lifeboat, Mr. Howe,” asked 
the reporter, “‘did you see your 
whole life pass in review?” 

‘Hell, no!”’ said C. D. ‘SI was too 
busy bailing!” 

Although Howe has been the re- 
cipient of many honors, one decora- 
tion which he particularly prizes is 
the Special Award of Merit pre- 
sented to him last summer by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

To all those who know what a 
tireless, incredible dynamo he is, the 
question of where Howe will stand 
in North America’s future is ob- 
vious—right up front. But to thou- 
sands of grateful Canadians who 
agree wholeheartedly that C. D. 
“schemes rather than dreams of a 
better tomorrow,”’ the $64 question 
is: how did the U.S.A. ever let such 


aman get away? 


Worth Remembering 


To err is human, but when the eraser wears out before the pencil, beware. 


—ANON 


Every child proves that God is not discouraged with man. 


—RABINDRANATH TAGORE, in Between You 
and Me by Louis Nizer, Beechhurst Press 


The memory of quality remains long after the price is forgotten. 


—Advertising Age 


If you cannot win, make the one ahead break the previous record. 


have somebody to divide it with. 


Grief can take care of itself; but to get the full value of joy you must 


—Sunshine Magazine 


—MArRK TWAIN 
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Once a circus water bey, George Hamid 
today is unchallenged king of the midway 


by JEAN LIBMAN BLOCK 


HE MILLIONAIRE WHO works his 
ponte up from the bottom is a 
familiar American phenomenon, 
celebrated in song and story. Less 
well-known is the enterprising fel- 
low who struggles downward to 
reach the top—a fellow, say, like 
George A. Hamid. 

A graying, dapper, stocky man 
in his fifties, today he heads 
George A. Hamid, Inc., the’ coun- 
try’s largest booking agency for 
circuses and outdoor amusement 
acts. He also owns the Steel Pier 
and operates the Méillion-Dollar 
Pier in Atlantic City. 

As purveyor of more trained seals, 
lady jugglers, acrobats and death- 
defying aerialists to fairs and cir- 
cuses than anybody else in the busi- 
ness, Hamid is undisputed king of 
the midway. Yet he started out as 
an immigrant lad of 11 in the dual 
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He takes Broadway 
tothe Farmers 










role of circus water boy and top 
mounter in his uncle’s acrobatic 
troupe, known as the Abou ben 
Hamid Tumbling Arabs. 

At the circus, the crowd goes 
wild with excitement when the last 
acrobat mounts agilely to the top of 
the pyramid amid shouts of ‘‘Hai! 
Hai!” But the true connoisseur of 
the art of tumbling recognizes that 
the bottom man, or “understand- 
er,”’ is the real hero of the act. In 
young George’s case, it took him 
ten years of grueling practice to 
work his way down from the sum- 
mit of the heap to the more-exalted 
role of bottom man. 

At 21, Hamid became the young- 
est professional understander in the 
U.S. Then he began the long climb 
to his present position of show- 
world eminence. Today, from a 
Radio City office, Hamid directs 
the 300 acts under his management, 
supervises operation of his two 
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amusement piers, and runs one 
of the largest indoor circuses in 
the country. He also serves as 
president of the New Jersey 
State Fair, manages an amuse- 
ment park in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, and spends his spare 
time thinking up new ways of 
eliciting gasps of admiration 
from circus and fair spectators. 

Hardly any of Hamid’s acts, 
which comprise at the peak of the 
season about 5,000 highly trained 
humans and 100 performing ani- 
mals, are described in his rainbow- 
hued catalogue as anything less 
than “supremely unique.” For ex- 
ample, Bruno Zacchini and _ his 
feminine partner have graduated 
from the customary anonymity of 
circus personnel by virtue of their 
willingness to be shot from a can- 
non. Sharkey, the high-IQ sea lion, 
has astonished spectators with his 
ability to do almost anything but 
pilot a jet plane. 

Linon, the Tramp on the Rope, 
runs “‘the gamut of every human 
emotion, from careless gaiety to 
helplessness and sweeping on to the 
heights of unbridled hilarity.” Betty 
and Benny Fox, the Royal Couple 
of the Aerial World, execute ‘“‘death- 
defying feats and unsurpassed gyra- 
tions upon the tiniest platform, 125 
feet above ground and without net 
or safety device of any kind.” 

Some years ago, Hamid stopped 
off at the Ottawa fairgrounds to see 
Cimse do his stuff on the high wire. 
While Hamid was watching, Cimse 
called down that he was going to 
commit suicide by jumping into the 
crowd. Panic was about to break 
loose when a policeman _ recog- 
nized Hamid. 

“If that man jumps and anyone 
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is killed, I’m going to hold you 
for manslaughter,” the officer 
told Hamid. 

The resourceful impresario 
talked faster and louder than 
ever before in his life. From 90 
feet below, Hamid convinced 
the depressed acrobat that 
things weren’t as bad as they 
seemed. Cimse finally climbed 
down and the terrified crowd 

breathed again. 

In his time, George Hamid has 
handled everything from a disap- 
pearing water ballet to a high- 
diving act into a net. During his 
own tumbling days he was once 
understudy to a Frenchman named 
Frenzio, who dived from a platform 
near the roof of the old Madison 
Square Garden in New York, 
landed on his chest on a greased 
wooden slide, and went whizzing 
across the arena. 

Young Hamid performed this 
spectacular act successfully for three 
weeks while Frenzio was in the 
hospital with occupational injuries. 
When the Frenchman retired be- 
cause of his injuries, Hamid decided 
to look for an act with a more- 
promising future. 


“PAHE TROUBLE WITH this busi- 
ness,” Hamid concedes frankly, 
‘is that nobody ever reaches the 
top. A performer spends ten years 
learning to ride a unicycle upside 
down on an 80-foot platform, jug- 
gling Indian clubs at the same time. 
He figures he has a sensational stunt. 
Then his agent tells him a fellow in 
Spain is doing the same thing, plus 
playing Dixie on a piccolo. Our 
hero is out of luck. He must dream 
up a new gimmick.” 
In a sense, George promoted 
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himself from tights to amusement 
tycoon by providing a new gimmick 
for his own act. A Christian Syrian, 
Hamid was born in a Lebanese vil- 
lage where children generally 
learned to tumble before they could 
walk. At the age of nine, George 
left home with his uncle,, Ameen 
ben Hamid, chief of the.Abou ben 
Hamid Tumbling Arabs, then tied 
up with Buffalo Bill’s show. Ameen 
was champion understander of the 
world, capable of walking around 
with 14 grown men perched on his 
massive shoulders. 

George joined his uncle’s act in 
Marseilles while the Buffalo Bill 
show was touring Europe. In 1907, 
after the troupe reached the U.S., 
a contest was held for the tumblers 
of the three leading circuses—Bar- 
num and Bailey’s, Ringling’s, and 
Buffalo Bill’s. George, then 13, took 
top prize. Colonel Cody was im- 
pressed. He raised the boy’s wages 
from $2 to $5 a month. 

Life was never static with the 
old Buffalo Bill outfit. The music 
was loud, the shooting incessant, 
and when George wasn’t charging 
across the stage, garbed as one of 
the Fierce Bedouin Marauders of 
the Desert, he was galloping through 
the sawdust for the Burning of the 
Stagecoach. Between times he tum- 
bled, and watched how Cody ran 
the circus business. 

In 1913, the Buffalo Bill show 
folded in Denver. George’s fellow 
tumblers, most of them twice his 
age, put their fate in his hands. In 
the double role of understander 
and agent, he worked his troupe 
back East, and within a year was 
managing four other tumbling acts. 

Vaudeville was then in its hey- 
day and no vaudeville show was 
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complete without acrobatic Arabs. 
At the death of his only major rival 
in 1915, a Moor named Hassan 
ben Ali, Hamid cornered the Ara- 
bian tumbling market. 

But the golden era was short- 
lived. When vaudeville died, Ha- 
mid found himself managing more 
unemployed and hungry acrobats 
than anybody else on Broadway. 
The outlook was bleak indeed until 
the ingenious young manager hit 
on a golden idea. 

Back home in Lebanon, Hamid 
recalled, acrobatics were intricately 
entwined with agriculture. Farmers 
tumbled as a hobby, and farm 
families assembled from miles 
around for a contest. 

“In America it was the same 
thing,’’ Hamid said recently. “Only 
nobody put his finger on it. Even 
though farmers here weren’t acro- 
bats, they adored circuses.” 

The acrobat, Hamid figured, was 
the common denominator of the 
county fair. The fair, in turn, was 
the big annual event for millions of 
rural families. Everybody, young 
and old, joyously assembled for the 
clowns and acrobats in the tradi- 
tional ‘‘free show in front of the 
grandstand.” 

At the time, fair managers 
palmed off on the farm trade bro- 
ken-down trapeze artists who would 
be booed off any self-respecting 
vaudeville stage. “I simply decided 
to give farmers a break,” is the 
way Hamid puts it today. And to 
convince fair managers that he had 
their interests at heart, Hamid trav- 
eled to every county seat in the East 
to supply top-flight entertainment. 

Soon, the Hamid-Wirth-Blumen- 
feld agency was a terrific hit in the 
agricultural belt. In fact, Hamid 
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did so well that he bought out his 
partners and in 1931 changed the 
name to George A. Hamid, Inc. 
Today, the same _ be-kind-to-the- 
farmer formula is still working. 
There are 3,600 annual county and 
state fairs in the U.S., plus 1,000 in 
Canada. To those rural fiestas in 
the Eastern area which he serves, 
Hamid provides more entertain- 
ment than any competitor. 

*‘We take Broadway to the farm- 
ers,”’ he says with undisguised pride. 

On the profits of his rural trade, 
Hamid has branched out. As a 
showcase for his acts, he leased and 
began to operate the Million-Dol- 
lar Pier at Atlantic City in 1938. 
During the summer he installed his 
wife, son and daughter in the pier’s 
Wonder House—a gaudy mansion 
out over the ocean, decorated with 
exotic marine motifs and bearing 
the unusual post-office address of 
Number One Atlantic Ocean. 

During World War II, Hamid 
extended his holdings to include the 
Steel Pier, which he bought for his 
son, George, Jr., who is now asso- 
ciated with him. Along the way he 
picked up such assorted enterprises 
as an indoor circus, an amusement 
park and presidency of the New 
Jersey State Fair. 


ESPITE THE FRANTIC mechanics 

of his business, Hamid has a 
knack for remaining calm and soft- 
spoken. In one afternoon, he may 
be asked, by long-distance phone, 
to diagnose the illness of a lion in 
Buffalo, to persuade an irate fair 
manager in Maine that the audi- 
ence will love the ventriloquist sub- 
stituted for the trampolin artist 
who broke a leg, to patch up the ro- 
mance of a couple of temperamen- 
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tal adagio dancers in Atlanta, and 
to convince an amusement-park 
owner in West Virginia that $2,000 
is not an exorbitant fee for 16 trained 
mongrels and a comic mind reader. 

Hamid imports many of his acts 
from Europe and the Middle East, 
and has scouts strategically spotted 
around the world. Not long ago, he 
cabled his Asia Minor representa- 
tive to have a look at the much- 
publicized Gazelle Boy who, ac- 
cording to newspaper headlines, 
could run an improbable 50 miles 
an hour. 

The scout rushed to Trans-Jor- 
dan and joined reporters and pho- 
tographers in pursuit of the fabu- 
lous lad. But the boy turned out to 
be no more remarkable than the 
kid next door. Lost from a desert 
caravan, he had hidden near water 
holes where gazelles gathered. Far 
from being able to outrun the wind, 
when rescued he was so undernour- 
ished he could barely walk. 

Hamid once exhibited what he 
claims was the only genuine sea 
monster. It was a sea elephant, an 
unwieldy cross between a seal and 
a hippopotamus. Hamid bought the 
creature for the Steel Pier for a 
reputed $20,000 from a fellow who 
caught him in the Pacific. 

‘That beast was a headache from 
the beginning,” Hamid says. ‘“‘We 
brought him across country on a 
special flatcar with a tank. We sank 
pilings under the Steel Pier so he 
wouldn’t wreck the place. We built 
him a 20-by-60-foot tank and hoist- 
ed him into it with a derrick. But 
he was still so moody that we had 
to cheer him up with fish hauled 
from the Pacific. He just hated At- 
lantic Ocean herring.” 

The sea elephant earned Hamid 
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a slight profit in dollars and a huge 
one in publicity. Profit is one sub- 
ject that Hamid, not normally taci- 
turn, is reluctant to discuss, for his 
branch of the entertainment field is 
so bitterly competitive that per- 
formers and agents rarely confide 
their actual income to anyone but 
the Collector of Internal Revenue. 
It is safe to state, however, that 
Hamid makes a handsome living. 
Always a shrewd bargainer, for 
years Hamid was in the habit of 
closing a difficult deal by doing a pin- 
wheel around the border of his rug 
and executing a triple handspring. 
Fair managers frequently pro- 
longed negotiations in the hope that 
the agile, muscular ex-tumbler 
would go into a series of gyrations 
around his desk before signing a 
contract. But since his 50th birth- 





day, Hamid has been keeping his 
feet on the floor. 

Last spring, when he joined the 
illustrious company of Bernard Ba- 
ruch, Earl Bunting and Charles 
Luckman as a recipient of the an- 
nual Horatio Alger award for 
achieving success, he disappointed 
photographers and fellow winners 
by declining to accept a scroll while 
standing on his head. 

As a matter of fact, the only per- 
son for whom Hamid will perform 
these days is his grandson, aged 
four. “‘As an acrobat, I creak,’’ he 
confesses, exhibiting a modesty that 
is nowhere evident in the high- 
pitched prose of his catalogue. “‘But 
Jay’s the only child in his gang with 
a grandfather who can do back 
flip-flops and handstands. The kid, 
at least, still thinks I’m terrific.” 








} OW OFTEN have you looked at 
one of the lovely color illus- 
trations in CORONET and wished 
that you could have it to keep in 
enduring form? Remember “‘A 
Christmas Carol” .. . “‘The Ten 
Commandments” . . . “Trees” 
...**The Mississippi’? Wouldn’t 
you like to see them again... 
and again? 
So that you can make these 
magic scenes permanently yours, 
selected pages from each issue 
of CORONET are now available on 
2x2 Kodachrome slides. 
Mounted in cardboard, these 
beautiful transparencies are ideal 











Coronet Color Features 


Permanently Yours! 


for your home collection or for 
showings at school or church, 
with any standard 2”x2” slide- 
viewer or projector. And they 
are only 50 cents apiece. 

Merely state the page number 
and issue of CORONET in which 
the picture appeared, and send 
this information, together with 
your remittance, to the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. And remember, as su- 
perb color pages appear in future 
issues Of CORONET, these too can 
be permanently yours on Koda- 
chrome slides. 
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A TAX REFUND 
COMING 


by J. K. LASSER 


An income-tax expert interprets the new 
laws that will save you money; so study 
his instructions before filing a return 


HIS YEAR, FOR THE first time, the 
ames American wage earner 
will drop his income-tax return 
into the mailbox with a grin instead 
of a frown. Why? Because in 1949, 
as a result of new tax laws, millions 
of taxpayers are going to get a re- 
fund from the government. And 
you don’t have to wait until March 
15 to file your claim—the sooner 
you make a return, the sooner you 
will be repaid. 

Why have you probably over- 
paid your 1948 income tax? The 
chief reason is that under the U.S. 
system, we pay income taxes on sal- 
aries in advance. Your boss deducts 
a withholding tax each payday. 
However, a new law went into ef- 
fect last May 1, reducing rates for 
the entire year. But no refund was 
given for the higher withholdings 
deducted during the first four 
months of 1948. This is the refund 
that will now be paid automatically 
when you file your return. 

There have been other important 
changes that may affect the size of 
your refund, providing you under- 
stand how they apply to your par- 
ticular case. 

First, the new law permits mar- 
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ried couples to “split”? income in 
computing their 1948 tax. The 
taxes your boss withheld during 
1948 were not affected by this new 
device for any part of the year. Hence, 
many couples will collect an even 
larger refund in 1949. 

Second, personal exemptions 
were increased from $500 to $600 
for yourself, your wife and each de- 
pendent. And several new exemp- 
tions were introduced. For example, 
one doubles the allowance to people 
over 65. Another gives the same 
consideration to the blind. 

Third, if your taxable income is 
over $5,000, you may find that still 
another change—stepping up your 
standard deduction—will take a 
slice from your tax bill. 

These changes in the law will af- 
fect almost all of us. So here are 
three important points to consider 
in filing your tax return, to make 
sure you are paying the lowest 
amount possible. 

1. Use income “‘splitting’’ to your 
advantage. 

Many people do not understand 
this device, or think it does not ap- 
ply to them. Yet the provision al- 
lows substantial tax savings. All you 
have to do is: (1) Be married at the 
close-of your tax year; (2) File a 
joint return with your wife. 

Married couples are not required 
by law to file a joint return, but 
they must do it if they want the 
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savings. Then your tax is Computed 
as though each of you had earned 
one-half the total income. You 
merely add the husband’s and 
wife’s incomes, reduce the total by 
all deductions and exemptions, di- 
vide the balance by two, figure 
your tax on this, then multiply by 
two. This gives the total tax owed 
by husband and wife. 

Why does this save money? Be- 
cause our income taxes are gradu- 
ated; that is, the more you earn, the 
more you pay. Obviously, if you 
can divide your income, you bring 
yourself into a lower tax bracket. 
For example, a single man with a 
taxable income of $9,000 owes 
$1,824. But a married man with no 
children, entitled to split that same 
income, would pay only $1,399—a 
saving of $425. 

There are a few instances in 
which “‘splitting’? income may add 
to your tax—for example, if you 
and your wife have had capital 
losses in the sale or exchange of 
property, or if medical expenses are 
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paid by both husband and wife 
and each has income. But the vast 
majority of married couples will 
find that “splitting” income on the 
1948 tax return saves them con- 
siderable money. 

2. Watch out for the new exemptions 
this year. 

They are much misunderstood— 
particularly the over-65 exemp- 
tions. Recently, one man told me 
that he could not get the exemption 
because he was not 65 during the 
whole of 1948. He was wrong. You 
need only to be 65 at the end of 
the year. Another told me he could 
not qualify because he and his wife 
were filing a joint return and his 
wife was not 65. He was wrong, 
too. The husband gets a $1,200 
exemption if he is 65, regardless of 
his wife’s age. But if his wife is 65 
at the end of the year, she also gets 
a $1,200 exemption, instead of the 
standard $600. 

Then there was the man who 
thought that even though he had 
passed 65, he could claim only the 
regular $600 exemption for him- 
self because he had dependents. 
He did not understand that the 
$1,200 exemption at 65 is always 
available for husband and wife, 
whether or not they have depend- 
ents. However, the $600 exemption 
for dependents remains the same, re- 
gardless of dependent’s age. 

3. Use the new standard deduction 
carefully. 

The standard deduction has been 
increased from $500 to $1,000. 
That means you may claim an au- 
tomatic nontaxable allowance of 
$1,000 or 10 per cent of your in- 
come—whichever is smaller. You 
can do that without worrying about 
proving real deductions for taxes, 
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contributions, losses and 
the like—which might come to con- 
siderably less than the standard 
deduction. This can save headaches 
as well as money, particularly for 
those with incomes over $5,000 
who previously could claim a max- 
imum of only $500, or less than 10 
per cent of their earnings. 

But don’t rush to take advantage 
of this new law. I saw that kind of 
error the other day. A wife’s new 
fur coat, worth $1,500 and not in- 
sured, was stolen. The couple could 
have claimed that full anfount as 
a deduction, plus the usual contri- 
butions, taxes, interest and so forth, 
and the total would have been well 
above the standard deduction of 
$1,000. But instead, they claimed 
only the standard deduction and 
thus overpaid their tax bill. 

A professional engineer I know 
assumed that the standard deduc- 
tion denied his right to take off 
business costs. That is not so. You 
can get both, since the standard 
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deduction covers your deductions 


after your allowance for business 
expenses. 

To make certain that you are 
choosing the best method of com- 
puting your tax, you should calcu- 
late what you must pay with and 
without the automatic allowance. 
Then use the cheaper method. 


| gen YOU HAVE APPLIED the new 
tax rulings to your particular 
case, how do you collect the refund 
that is probably due? First of all, 
remember that there is a new way to 
file returns this year. 

Last year, a tax form relieved 
three-quarters of all taxpayers of 
any computation. Wage earners 
with incomes of less than $5,000 
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merely answered a few questions 
on Form W-2 (statements of total 
wages and total taxes withheld), 
given them by their employers, then 
signed their names and mailed the 
return. The local collector com- 
puted the tax and either returned 
any Overpayment or requested ad- 
ditional payment. But this simple 
process has now been changed. 
The W-2s will again be given 
to employees by employers. But you 
will be required to fill in a com- 
pletely new return, Form 1040A. 
In it, you total all income for the 
year and all withholdings. You list 
and attach all 
fre ~ W-2s received 
>» from employers. 


At Ns Then you answer 

es) a few questions, 
sign the return 
and mail it. The 
collector will determine the tax, 
then send you a refund or a bill for 
additional payment. 

This change was made because 
refunds of excess withholdings are 
paid almost automatically, since 
the Treasury is compelled by law 
to pay interest at six per cent on 
all refunds made after April 15. 
Later on, the return is processed 
and a final tax determined. 

During the last few years, it was 
found that many people owed more 
money than shown on their returns, 
usually because they failed to re- 
port all income from several jobs 
held during a year. Then the gov- 
ernment, after rechecking the re- 
turns, frequently had to ask for ad- 
ditional payment after refunds had 
been made. 

So your method for collecting a 
refund may be as simple as this— 
filling out Form 1040A and waiting 
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for the collector to mail your re- 
fund. However, this year, as before, 
there are many people who should 
use the “long form,”’ 1040, rather 
than the “‘short form,” 1040A, to 
get the lowest tax. 

Comparatively few persons real- 
ize the wide range of deductions 
allowed, which can be computed 
only on the “long form.” For ex- 
ample, I know a man who for years 
did not deduct taxes and mainte- 
nance expenses on some unim- 
proved lots he owned. He never 
hoped to sell them: he was merely 
holding them for sentimental rea- 
sons—they had been willed him by 
his mother. He argued that he had 
no income from the property, so 
how could he deduct expenses? 

The fact is that you can reduce 
any other income by the costs of 
maintaining property held for in- 
vestment purposes. It does not mat- 
ter how you acquired the property 
—whether by gift, purchase, in- 
heritance or in some other way; 
that it produces no income; or that 
there isn’t a chance the property 
will ever be sold for a gain. 

Here are some other cases where 
people assume they can save time 
and effort by using the “short 
form,” whereas they would actually 
save dollars and cents by using the 
“long form.” 

There is the man who earns 
about $5,000 and owns his own 
home. He pays property taxes, and 
interest on his mortgage. Frequent- 
ly he has what is called a casualty 
loss—water pipes freeze and burst, 
or a storm ruins expensive shrub- 
bery, or a hurricane rips off the 
garage door. However, all the men 
at his office file the simple 1040A 
form, so he does the same. 
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Without knowing the facts, I am 
safe in saying that he is overpaying 
his tax. Interest, casualty losses and 
taxes are good deductions. In prac- 
tically all such cases, these expens- 
es, in addition to other allowable 
items, can easily make the use of 
Form 1040 much less expensive to 
the taxpayer. 

Since most persons don’t know 
all the deductions they are entitled 
to make, I have found that the best 
way to list them is by preparing a 
quiz. For example: 

Did you spend money for med- 
ical or dental bills or for anything 
connected with health during 1948? 
Deductions are allowed for all or- 
dinary doctors’ and dentists’ bills, 
plus funds for medicine, drugs, lab- 
oratory work and medical supplies 
like braces, eyeglasses, trusses and 
hearing aids. Deductible, too, are 
membership fees in accident and 
health plans, and for traveling es- 
sential to prevent, alleviate or cure 
an illness. 

Did your job require you to 
travel, entertain, house or feed any- 
one? If so, you can probably claim 
all out-of-pocket costs. 

Did your job force you to buy 
uniforms or clothing (as in the case 
of a nurse) not adaptable to gen- 
eral wear? If so, claim your costs. 

Were you required to operate 
your car in order to earn your sal- 
ary? If so, you can deduct the cost 
of gasoline, oil, repairs, deprecia- 
tion, licenses, taxes, interest and 
other expenses. 

Did you make any cash pay- 
ments or donate any property to 
charitable, religious or educational 
groups? If so, deduct the cash or 
fair value of the property gifts. 
Did you suffer casualty losses 
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from storms, auto collisions, floods, 
lightning? Or did you have a theft? 
If so, deduct the difference between 
the value of your property before 
and after the event. 

Did you pay labor-union dues 
or assessments? Did you have extra 
costs on the job—like those for a 
security bond, or a substitute for 
your job, or for small tools? They 
are all good deductions. 

Did you have any property losses 
aside from those on a sale, a cas- 
ualty or a theft? Deductions are 
allowed for foreclosures, bad debts, 
seizures, worthless assets, embezzle- 
ment and nearly anything else that 
deprives you of property. 

If, in answering the above ques- 
tions, you find that deductions may 
be considerable, you probably 
should choose Form 1040 for filing 
your return. However, if your rec- 
ords for the claimed deductions are 
not good, you may run into trouble. 
Keeping a precise and accurate 
record of all your expenses is essen- 


tial to getting the widest possible 
deductions. 

How quickly can you get your 
refund of 1948 taxes? Too many 
people think that March 15 is In- 
come Tax Day. That used to be the 
date, but it certainly should not be 
for most people this year, since the 
earlier you file your return, the 
more quickly the Treasury will re- 
fund your money. 

You could have filed as early as 


January 2, provided your records 


were complete. But many people, 
of course, had not received with- 
holding statements (W-2s) from 
their employers at that time. How- 
ever, once your figures on earnings 
and withholdings are in hand, file 
your return immediately. 

Millions received tax refunds 
last year, but this year the govern- 
ment will owe money to many 
millions more. It stands to reason 
that if you get your return in now 
you will avoid the inevitable de- 
lays that are coming up. 


Answers to Coronet Quick Quizzes 


To the Rescue! 
(Quiz on page 47) 


ie 2. as 3. os 4. a; 5S. oc: 6. bs 7. B; &. a; 9. cs 10. a: 21. Os 82. a. 


Cash Your Two-Dollar Words 


(Quiz on page 63) 


1.—12; 2.—6; 3.—18; 4.—9; 5.—13; 6.—20; 7.—17; 8.—10; 9.—19; 
10.—7; 11.—14; 12.—1; 13.—8; 14.—4; 15.—2; 16.—5; 17.—11; 


18.—3; 19.—16; 20.—15. 
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SiR EE 


by A. L. SIMON 


Wars have been waged for the royal stone 
of the Orient; in a San Francisco store, 
anyone can gaze in awe at its rare beauty 


R A PIECE OF STONE that you can 
Froid in one hand, emperors have 
waged wars, cities have been ran- 
somed and populations have been 
slaughtered. The treasure is neither 
gold nor platinum, but a substance 
more valued than diamonds. It is 
emerald jade. 

Jades are common silicates found 
on almost every continent, but only 
the royal stone of the Orient pos- 
sesses the flawless beauty that com- 
mands respect in the jewel king- 
dom. In China, it is regarded with 
more awe than gold, and every Chi- 
nese, no matter how poor, owns a 
fragment. In Canton a woman may 
be forced to pull a wagon through 
the streets, yet she clings tenaciously 
to her small piece of jade. 

One of the most fabulous collec- 
tions of this precious stone, how- 
ever, is in America. Behind a giant 
locked door in Gump’s store in San 
Francisco is the Jade Room—a clos- 
eted area that has held kings and 
presidents spellbound and through 
which has passed a fortune in the 
rare and treasured stone. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


JABE 


the Jewel of Romance 


Gump’s is both legend and land- 
mark on the West Coast. The mu- 
seumlike, three-story building is an 
attraction for thousands of tourists 
who come just to wander through 
its maze of treasures. Now operated 
by Richard and Robert Gump, the 
store was founded by their grand- 
father, Solomon, a ship chandler 
who arrived in San Francisco in 
1863. Seeing rough miners being 
turned into millionaires, wise Solo- 
mon opened a shop to sell “culture” 
to the nouveaux riches in the form of 
gilt-framed pictures and nude stat- 
ues. Here he prospered until the 
shattering earthquake of 1906. 

When rebuilding started, Solo- 
mon’s son, A. Livingston Gump, 
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had lavish ideas, so he sent agents 
through the Orient who returned 
with treasure-laden crates. By 1912, 
so much jade had accumulated that 
Livingston decided to put it under 
lock and key. He used skilled arti- 
sans brought from China for carv- 
ing and carpentry, and the Jade 
Room was completed a year later. 

The room itself measures 15 by 
30 feet, and is paneled in polished 
woods. Surrounding this sanctum 
are 16 locked compartments con- 
taining treasures werth a king’s 
ransom. Inner vaults contain the 
fabulous jewels of jade. A bright 
spotlight shines on an impressive 
table where, at your leisure, you 
may sit and reverently examine the 
ancient masterpieces with a magni- 
fying glass. 

No visitors are refused admit- 
tance, even though some can ob- 
viously not afford to buy. “We 
find,’’ explains a Gump agent, 
“that once you have educated a 
person to jade’s beauty, some day 
when he has struck it rich he will 
return to purchase the jewel that 
hypnotized him.” 

Even children are treated with 
respect when they call at Gump’s. 
Once a shy little girl was escorted 
through the treasure room, and 
said it was like touring with Alice- 
in-Wonderland. She never forgot 
the experience. Years later, when 
Gump’s was hit by the Depression, 
she returned as a young woman to 
purchase some of the most fabulous 
pieces in the collection. Her name 
was Barbara Hutton. 

Jade buyers are often fascinated 
more by beauty than by price. A 
few years ago, when an Eastern in- 
dustrialist visited San Franctsco, 
Gump proudly displayed his treas- 
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ures. The visitor stopped, awed by 
the magnificence of a pair of lotus 
plants — trees of white-and-pink 
blossoms with green leaves, birds 
and butterflies in profusion, all 
carved of jade. 

“If you can deliver these safely 
to New Jersey,” said the magnate, 
“Tl buy them.” 

Gump’s eyes gleamed. ‘‘You’ve 
bought the trees,’’ he said. 

On the way out, the visitor added 
casually, “By the way, how much 
are they?” 

At the time, the lotus trees were 
the most expensive pieces in the 
room, and Gump hesitantly men- 
tioned the price—in five figures. 

**Oh,”’ said the visitor, “‘if they’re 
that reasonable, try to get me an- 
other pair.” 

But matching jade is as impos- 
sible as matching fingerprints, since 
the grain markings in no two pieces 
are alike. And locating one of a 
pair of matched objects is worse 
than trying to find a needle in 
twenty haystacks. 


AS AMAZING sTORY that is often 
told in the Chinese jade market 
concerns Gump’s purchase from a 
syndicate of part of a ceremonial 
garniture, that of the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung. The syndicate man- 
aged to acquire all but one of the 
matching pieces, a vase. 

For years thereafter, agents 
scoured China, vainly seeking the 
missing object. Then, one’ day in 
Peiping, M. S. Rosenblatt, Gump’s 
buyer from San Francisco, was as- 
tounded to see a lad walk into the 
thieves’ market with the missing 
vase under his arm. The boy re- 
fused to explain how he came by 
the treasure, but when it was com- 
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pared with the rest of the garniture, 
the piece was identical! 

To keep the Jade Room stocked, 
Gump’s agents continually tour the 
Orient. The job, however, is not 
for the amateur. Chinese jade mer- 
chants are among the shrewdest 
bargainers in the world. 

Once, a renowned merchant 
called on Gump, dressed in a flow- 
ing mandarin’s coat and flanked 
by two guards carrying an impres- 
sive chest. The chest was set before 
the American and opened 
with considerable ceremony. 

Out came a vase which was 
tenderly handed to Gump. 
‘“How much is it?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Five thousand dollars,’’ 
said the interpreter coolly. 

Gump examined the vase 
closely. ‘‘Nonsense! It’s not 
worth more than $50,” he replied. 

The silk-gowned merchant 
laughed. “‘All right,” he responded, 
“I just wanted to see if you knew 
your business.” Then he brought 
forth his real treasures. 

Some of the most beautiful jade 
comes from the tombs of the ancient 
mandarins, where it was placed as 
an everlasting symbol of worldly 
possessions. In later years, jade 
served more useful purposes, and 
artisans spent years carving treas- 
ures, ranging from incense burners 
to cuspidors, for emperors. Even- 
tually much of this treasure found 
its way to rich noblemen, who 
passed it along to their children. 

Although jade is carved in China, 
the raw stone comes from Burma 
and Turkestan, where it is found in 
quarries and streams. The stones 
are sold at auction after a small 
hole is drilled to permit prospective 
purchasers to examine color and 
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quality. Yet jade buying is always 
a gamble, since the minute hole 
only allows a guess as to the value 
of the entire stone. 

Jade is extremely hard and the 
methods of shaping it have not 
changed, except in detail, since 
primitive days. It is cut by a worker 
who patiently spends days drawing 
taut wire back and forth across the 
stone. Then the carver works with 
a foot-pedal lathe to fashion the 
stone into works of art. 

During the war, Gump’s 
was kept busy giving apprais- 
als to American soldiers and 
sailors who had purchased 
“jade” in China. Actually, 
most of them had bought or- 
dinary glass or soapstone. 

The variance in the value of 
jade is enormous. The Jade 

Room has housed more than 20,000 
different pieces and, although each 
has been genuine, prices have 
ranged from $25 to $100,000. 

The value of a rare stone also 
varies with the collector. Once 
when Lord Furness visited the Jade 
Room, he asked the price of a 
choice piece and Gump answered, 
“Six thousand.” 

“ll take it,” said the Britisher 
and wrote a check. But the cashier 
hurriedly returned the check to 
Lord Furness. It was made out not 
in dollars but in English pounds! 

Even Livingston Gump himself 
had the same unquestioning love 
for jade. A well-dressed woman 
walked up to him one day and 
handed him a jade ring. ““This was 
given to my husband for saving the 
life of a Chinese industrialist,’ she 
explained, ‘‘but I hate it. Could I 
trade it for a half-dozen plates?” 
“Madame,” said Gump, ‘“‘you 
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may take your choice of any china 
in our place.” 

The ring was one of the most 
striking translucent jewels he had 
ever seen. Although he was sur- 
rounded by one of the largest col- 
lections of jade in the world, that 
ring was his most-prized possession 
and never left his hand. 

In later years, as he was about 
to undergo.a serious operation, he 
handed the treasured ring to his 
son, Robert. ‘‘Here,’”’ he said, ‘“‘I 
want you to have this.” 

When he came out of the anes- 
thesia, his son was at his side. 
‘‘Where,”” the elder Gump asked 


weakly, “‘is my ring?” 


7 TURNOVER IN JADE varies. 
Sometimes an object will be sold 
within 24 hours; others remain 
locked in cabinets for ten years. 
Time also seems relatively unim- 
portant to treasure seekers. Once, 
for a woman who wanted a pair of 
combs, Gump’s agents hunted two 
years for the material and waited 
another year for artisans to com- 
plete the job. 

Visitors to the Jade Room are 
always given an elaborate book to 
sign, and the many volumes now 
contain autographs of presidents, 
princes and prize fighters. A new 
employee once caused commotion 
by rushing to Gump, saying that 





The Radio Influence 


“‘y ET’S PLAY STORE,” said the first child. “Ill be 
the storekeeper and you be my customer.” 
“No, prices are too high,” replied the second 
little lady. ““Let’s play radio program and I'll give 
away a million dollars.” 







locked a suspicious-looking char 
acter had wandered in. ‘‘He’s weai 

ing an old coat,” the clerk ex- 
plained, ‘‘and looks pretty shabby.” 

A handful of men cautiously ap- 
proached the entrance to the room 
and peered in. There stood Arthur 
Curtis James, one of the world’s 
richest collectors. 

Jade pieces range from small bits 
of jewelry to enormous vases, intri- 
cate deities, delicate garnitures and 
bowls, or Chinese junks carved with 
hundreds of minute details. The 
largest single piece ever uncovered 
still remains in the Peiping Na- 
tional Museum. It portrays a moun- 
tain, complete with forests, roads, 
villages and inhabitants. 

Of all the jewels in the world, 
jade lovers tell you, the ‘“‘royal 
stone”’ is the most fascinating. Sure- 
ly a reverence grips each Jade 
Room visitor as he stands surround- 
ed by riches worth a royal ransom. 
Several years ago, by coincidence, 
five of the wealthiest men in Amer- 
ica were congregated in the Jade 
Room at the same time. 
**Gentlemen,”’ said Livingston 


Gump, ‘“‘this is an historic moment. 
Now it is time for the jade really 
to be awed.” 

The combined wealth of the oc- 
cupants came to more than half a 
billion dollars! 






—Christian Science Monitor 





while the Jade Room door was un- 
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ODAY, FOR THE THIRD time this 
Tek I have refused the quar- 
ter offered me by a kind old lady on 
the street corner. For the second 
time this week, a well-meaning 
streetcar conductor has refused to 
accept my dime, insisting that I 
ride free. 

Last Saturday evening, my hus- 
band and I walked conspicuously 
around a long waiting line at the 
theater. The “‘standing room only” 
sign was up, but we were ceremo- 
niously ushered to two choice seats 
by the assistant manager, who “‘for- 
got’ to take our tickets. 

My magic formula? A pair of 
crutches and a long leg brace. You 
see, I am 85 pounds of pitiful polio 
—a “‘cripple.”’ 

This extra attention saves wear 
and tear on both my purse and my 
feet, but more often it is embarrass- 
ing. The public seems to think I 
am entirely helpless, and occasion- 
ally I almost expect a waitress to 
pick up my fork and feed me! Often 
I wonder why I make any effort at 
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Im Handicapped 


by RUTH MOYLE 


Here is a polio victim’s spirited reply 
to those well-meaning people whose mis- 
guided pity is a hindrance, not a help 


all to work, when people are so 
eager to take care of me. 

Please do not misunderstand—I 
am grateful for most of the assist- 
ance I receive. There are many 
times when I do need help—as when 
the grocer carries my bundles to the 
car. But lots of well-meaning per- 
sons hurt my pride and initiative 
by subjecting me to overattention. 

An uncomfortably overweight 
woman will fight desperately up the 
steps of a crowded streetcar, while 
the passengers titter. The moment 
I make a move toward the car, the 
conductor and 12 passengers leap 
forward and lift me into a seat 
throwing me completely off bai 
ance. I set my hat straight again 
smooth my smeared lipstick and 
ride on in comfort, while the wom- 
an who needs to rest her feet clings 
to a strap. Neither of us had asked 
for assistance but, as usual, I was 
showered with it. 

It has taken me a good many 
years to try to cope with this prob- 
lem of overkindness, and I’m not 
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certain that I have yet been alto- 
gether successful. When I was seven 
months old, I was stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis. I did not walk 
until I was six, and then on crutch- 
es, wearing two leg braces that 
reached my hips. 

My first steps at home were on a 
Christmas Eve. You can imagine 
how the combination of yuletide 
spirit, the tearful sympathy for 
twisted little bodies, and my own 
bright black eyes combined to pro- 
duce a graphic picture in the local 
newspaper. The parlor was full of 
gifts from all over the community. 
The town wept for joy—and won- 
dered what would become of me. 

My mother also wondered what 
would become of me—and shook 
her head at visions of rearing a holy 
terror. As a result, she wisely 
spanked me when I threw my 
crutches at her, and put me to bed 
without supper when I lied. The 
day I sneaked out of a party that I 
didn’t want to attend, Mama gave 
me a sound whipping. But the 
ladies in the church circle merely 
shook their heads at her “‘cruelty” 
and coddled me even more. 

In brief, my parents attempted 
to raise an obedient, well-behaved 
child, but friends thwarted them at 
every opportunity. Today, I am 
ashamed to say that I have never 
been called upon to prove my true 
worth, chiefly because many intel- 
ligent persons do not understand 
the physical results of an attack of 
poliomyelitis. 

Cases differ, of course, but I 
know that J am not in pain as a 
result of the disease, nor have I 
ever been. In terms of general 
health, I am sound as the prewar 
dollar. In fact, my body has com- 
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pensated for the loss of various mus- 
cles by overdevelopment of others. 
I have broad shoulders and the 
arms of a stevedore, and I defy 
anyone to outgrip me. 


I PRESUME THE REASON people try 
to fill my fists with coins is that 
they are certain I cannot earn a 
living. Yet I held my first job the 
summer before I went into the 
eighth grade, working at the public 
library. During my second year in 
high school, I began work in ear- 
nest. Mother was a newspaper re- 
porter and taught me the busi- 
ness. That was accepted in town as 
good psychotherapy, yet when I 
started work on the local weekly 
after school hours, many people 
were horrified. How they would 
have shuddered had they known I 
dusted the furniture and helped 
with the dishes at home! 

Gradually the neighbors became 
accustomed to Ruthie hopping 
down the street with a pencil in her 
hair and a paper in hand. They 
decided I was being Very Brave. 
*‘She’s learning a business so she 
won’t be a burden to her folks,” 
they murmured. Evidently it never 
occurred to them that I might be 
earning my job. 

During my second year in col- 
lege, while mother was in the hospi- 
tal for several months, I managed 
her job of writing for six daily papers 
and the Associated Press, in addi- 
tion to participating in extracurric- 
ular activities, as well as keeping 
house for Dad. Then, upon gradua- 
tion from college, I stepped out into 
the business world and got a job as 
a radio writer. 

For many of my friends, how- 
ever, the crowning achievement 
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was my marriage four years ago. I 
fell in love just like any normal 
young woman, but marriage for me 
had never occurred to my friends, 
just as, earlier, my working had not 
occurred to them. 

When my engagement was an- 
nounced, the good townsfolk shifted 
their sympathy to my prospective 
husband. Their general thinking 
went like this: 

Obviously I wouldn’t be able to 
do my own housework, so he would 
have to hire a maid. Surely I would 
be unable to have children (igno- 
rance of a highly publicized afflic- 
tion), so he would not have an 
heir to carry on his name. If 
we adopted children, I would 
not be able to take care of 
them—more maids. And since 
my fiancé was a college pro- 
fessor, not a millionaire, he 
would be hard put to keep his head 
above water. 

The worriers still don’t quite be- 
lieve that I do my own housework 
and, in addition, hold a part-time 
job. When I am pitied for not hav- 
ing a maid, I explain that I think 
I’m a pretty fair housekeeper and 
don’t find it too difficult, merely 
boring at times. The pitiers look 
dubious and walk away, leaving me 
furiously frustrated. 

There is no point in explaining 
that the reason we are still childless 
is through choice and because of 
financial reasons. Even if we did 
raise a family, they would think we 
were crazy, anyway, to have chil- 
dren ‘‘in my condition.” 

For 27 years, I have tried to fol- 
low my parents’ dictum to stand on 
my own two feet. As mother said: 
“Your legs may be a bit wobbly, 
honey, but you have two stout 
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wooden props to hold you up.” 
However, almost any effort toward 
the norm has been thwarted by 
well-meaning strangers. 

Passers-by on the street do the 
most damage to the morale of the 
handicapped. Most persons are too 
well-bred to stare, but they have an 
insatiable curiosity that is most 
cruel. Ordinarily I do not notice, 
since years of curious stares have 
inured me somewhat. But it is ex- 
tremely uncomfortable for my hus- 
band when we are together. 

He is a perfectly normal young 
man who is not used to being the 
focus of bold, unblinking 
stares. He fumes and burns 
when old ladies stop in the 
street, their eyes following us 
for half a block as they cluck 
their tongues. 

Children are the most curi- 
ous of all, for naturally they are in- 
terested in any physical deviation. 
I am amused at the embarrassment 
of young mothers who drag their 
children away as the tots scream, 
*‘What’s the matter with that wom- 
an!’ Now wouldn’t it make better 
sense to explain to the child what 
is wrong? 

If possible, I try to answer little 
Johnny’s question, and the embar- 
rassment is considerably reduced 
for everyone. His curiosity is satis- 
fied and he shuts his little mouth. 


pntint-penatranin SOME handi- 
capped persons take advantage 
of the public’s natural curiosity and 
sympathy. They find a busy corner, 
get a peddler’s license, and sit down 
on the sidewalk with a batch of 
pencils. The world comes to them 
and their cups are filled. 

It is true that these men may not 
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be trained for work, and that beg- 
ging is considerably more lucrative 
than sitting at home as a charity 
case. But I resent them just the 
same, because their pleading faces 
and tin cups make the average 
passer-by wonder if any of us can 
work and support ourselves. Let me 
assure you that the majority of us 
are not charity cases, and do not 
want to be treated as such. 

If, however, we have the same 
qualifications as other applicants 
for a specific job, don’t turn us 
down because we’re handicapped 
—give us a chance. I don’t consider 
that a special favor. 

We handicapped persons are a 
minority in this world, thank the 
Lord, and do not expect you to 
adapt to us. We know that we must 
adapt to the world. However, you 
can help us make a more normal 
adjustment. 

Don’t help a handicapped person 
by taking him by the arm unless he 
asks for assistance. Frequently, his 
balance is so precarious that an un- 
expected touch will make him fall. 

Don’t halt him, as he is walking 
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down the street, to ask if you may 
help. It is most irritating to be 
going somewhere and be stopped 
in the middle of the sidewalk by 
that question. 

If you meet a handicapped per- 
son and have an all-consuming 
curiosity about his disability, ask 
him about it instead of taking a 
friend off to a corner and whisper- 
ing in loud tones. After all, you may 
discover that how a man received 
his disability is not important. You 
may even forget his affliction when 
you get to know him better. 

If you don’t contribute regularly 
to the qualified agencies that care 
for the sick and the disabled, you 
should contribute. But don’t support 
handicapped persons twice by 
dropping coins into the tin cups you 
see on the street. 

Continue to support the organi- 
zations that can aid us if we need or 
want assistance. Otherwise, let us 
fend for ourselves. If you do that, 
you help us to keep our confidence 
and our self-respect, two qualities 
that are essential to happiness in 
the world where cripples live. 


a 


Signs of the Times 


In aN. Y. restaurant: ‘““We’re Tired of Arguing—Coffee Now 5 Cents.’ 


b] 


—Dorotuy KILGALLEN in New York Journal-A merican 


In a Los Angeles butcher shop: “Buy your steaks here. One dollar 


down—18 months to pay.” 


—GEORGE WISWELL 


In an Oklahoma City restaurant: “Please be careful with the atomic 
waitresses employed by this establishment. One wrong word from the 


customers and they blow up.” 
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N NOVEMBER 2, 1920, a man 
named Leo Rosenberg stood on 
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24, a gargantuan web, wired for 
sound, hums with the offerings of 
1,722 American stations. The mem- 
bers of the listening audience spend 
up to four hours a day at their sets. 
They like variety shows and plays 
best, but seldom miss the evening 
news. Let’s peer into the studio to 
see what has made radio, in a scant 
29 years, the most far-reaching en- 
tertainment medium in_ history. 











AL JOLSON, exuberant musical-comedy star back. Today, his voice is one of the most 
of the ’20s, has made a spectacular come- _ popular on the air. 
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MUSIC IN THE AIR 
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crisp reports of a swift-talking 
newscaster or the diversion induced 
by a glib comedian. But to every- 
one, at some time, it means music. 

When the listener flips his radio 
on, whether he gets New York or 
San Francisco, the chances are 
about even that he will hear music. 
Through the broadcasting day and 
into the small hours of the morning, 
radio beams melody and song at 
37,000,000 living rooms. Its music 
makers are persuasive disc jockeys, 
who spin records and plug com- 
mercial products from local sta- 
tions. They are popular baritones 
whose sentimental ballads cross and 
recross the nation. And they are 
“‘name”’ bands whose coast-to-coast 
hookups from sleek hotels can make 
or break a new song. 

For radio has rechanneled the 
world of music. Once, a hit could 
ride the popularity crest for more 
than a year. Today, aired on the 
four major networks and 646 inde- 
pendent stations, the average life of 
a song is cut to 60 days. 

**Strike while the iron is hot,” has 
become the byword of song writers, 
pluggers, music publishers and pub- 
licity men. They work overtime to 
get their tune on the air—to a po- 
tential audience of 100,000,000. 

So, when Frank Sinatra steps to 
the ““Hit Parade” microphone next 
Saturday evening and says, “Here 
it is, ladies and gentlemen—the song 
that our survey finds in first place 
all over America,” he will be nam- 
ing the one song in thousands that 
has reached the pot of gold at the 
end of radio’s rainbow. 
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TNSIDE RADIO, continued 


BOYD RAEBURN, playing modern music, en- 
tertains vast radio audiences. 


FRANK SINATRA rode to fantastic radio 
fame with sentimental songs. 
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FREDRIC MARCH performing on one of 
radio’s top mystery shows, ‘“‘Suspense.”’ 
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MAN FROM MARS 


HORTLY AFTER 8 P.M. on October 
30, 1938, a radio announcer at 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in Manhattan interrupted a pro- 
gram of rumba rhythms to report 
that a meteor had fallen near 
Princeton, N.J. The radio audience 
was taken to the scene where a com- 
mentator described the “‘thing.” 
Suddenly panic choked him: weird 
creatures, climbing out of the metal 
cylinder, were firing the New Jersey 
field. ““They’re coming this way!” 
he screamed. There was a crash in 
the microphone, then—-silence. 

In Newark, families wrapped their 
faces in wet towels and besieged the 
police with pleas for gas masks. 

Then the New York studio went 
back on the air. America was under 
attack from Mars. A U.S. army of 
7,000 had been decimated-by the 
invaders. Cylinders, plunging out 
of the sky, were falling across the 
country. 

In Tennessee, the staff of a Memphis 
paper prepared a special edition describ- 
ing the bombing of St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. In Providence, R. I., the towns- 
people demanded that the city be blacked 
out. All over the nation, fear was in the air. 

The mastermind behind this phe- 
nomenon of mass panic was Orson 
Welles. To a people made tense by 
events in Europe, his classic radio 
production, ‘“‘War of the Worlds,” 
was terrifying. Since that Hallow- 
een Eve, the networks have made 
certain that their audience under- 
stands when a broadcast is fictional. 

The chilling realism of Welles’ 
play symbolizes the potential vigor 
of radio. For years, adaptations of 
screen hits have attracted enthu- 
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siastic audiences. The Lux Radio 
Theater is still topping popular- 
ity polls after 15 years on the air. 

But more recently, powerful radio 
dramas—the work of Norman Cor- 
win, Arch Oboler and others who 
have found in the airways a dy- 
namic medium of expression—indi- 
cate radio’s ever-growing maturity. 

But there are always problems in 
programming. For instance, radio’s 
tough, spine-tingling mysteries, im- 
mensely popular, are not deemed fit 
for juvenile audiences. Accordingly, 
they are scheduled for late evening. 
But a show originating in New York 
at 9 p.m. reaches the West Coast at 
6. Despite special scheduling and re- 
broadcasts, criticism has mounted. 
So this year the National Broad- 
casting Company changed its code, 
forbidding mysteries on the air 
before 8:30 p.m. Central Time. 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER, with Agnes Moore- 
head, was one of the most-gripping mys- 
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INSIDE RADIO, continued 


THEATER GUILD OF THE AIR re-creates screen 
hits, often with the original stars. 


teries ever broadcast. It has been made 
into a movie, thrilling millions again. 
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DAYTIME SERIALS seck to emphasize the 
problems of ordinary people. 


FACIAL EXPRESSION comes naturally, even 
when there is no studio audience. 
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20,000,000 FANS 


NY WEEK, A HOUSEWIFE will wash 
an average of 250 laundry 
pieces and 750 items of glass and 
chinaware. She will prepare 175 
pounds of food, make 35 beds and 
cover 48 miles traveling between 
kitchen and bedroom and _ base- 
ment. These tasks occupy more 
than half of all her daylight hours. 
For easing the strain and reliev- 
ing the routine of these hours, al- 
most 20,000,000 women turn to the 
radio. From 8 a.M., their sets are 
a theater until their work is done. 
The radio day starts with the 
breakfast show, a comparative new- 
comer to the air. Once, radio’s cur- 
tain raisers greeted you with a 
cheery, “Good morning, everyone! 
Time for our daily exercises . . .” 
Now, the props for a_ successful 
morning show are a small apart- 
ment, the morning paper and a 
typical couple, ready to discuss any- 
thing from atomic energy to the 
antics of a pet canary. The popu- 
larity of these programs is easy to 
understand, since they convey a 
feeling of intimacy seldom attain- 
able in a studio. 

Then come the soap operas. Dat- 
ing back to the 1920s, they are full 
of the kindliness, cruelty and poign- 
ance of life. Lately, they have 
been under fire from radio’s critics 
who ask why 50 per cent of day- 
light broadcasting is devoted to 
soap opera. The answer is this: half 
of all women listeners hear an aver- 
age of four serials a day, every day. 

“T like stories that are true to 
life,” wrote one fan, “‘stories about 
everyday people. There’s a real 
»ond between us.”’ 
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THE FITZGERALDS’ show features the break- 
fast chatter of Ed and Pegeen. 


“Eddie, I think [ve lost weight lately. My 


earrings are loose.” 


“I’m glad you like it, dear. I really made it 
myself.” 
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“Good morning, everyone. It’s time for us Fitz- 
geralds again...” 


“‘How about pouring me some of that delicious 
coffee, Mrs. Fitzgee, honey?” 


“It's 8:16 folks, and we're broadcasting from 


” 


our little white-collar home .. . 
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JACK BENNY has been one of radio’s most 
consistent laugh-provokers. 
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THE COMEDY BUSINESS 


T HAS BEEN 17 YEARS since Ed 
Wynn first clapped a fire chief’s 
helmet on his head and screamed 
his famous tag line into a micro- 
phone: “‘My, isn’t that silly!’ One 
of radio’s earliest comedians, he can 
still be heard on the air—when he is 
not panicking the audience in a 
Broadway comedy. 

Since that day in 1932, radio 
comics have kept America laughing. 
Their appeal is not restricted to any 
one group—male or female, young 
or old—but is a gay attraction that 
is all-inclusive. 

Each year a new crop of comedi- 
ans catapults to stardom, yet many 
of the voices that made us laugh ten 
years ago are still at it today. Their 
style has been modified. Their sup- 
porting casts are different. Even 
their jokes have changed. But the 
names of Jack Benny, Bob Hope 
and Fred Allen are still at the top 
of the heap. 

Making a radio audience laugh 
for 30 minutes every week is a tough 
job. It has led to new techniques, 
comic dramatizations and guest 
stars. Today, the comedy show is 
really a variety show. 

To keep their audiences hysteri- 
cal and screaming for more, those 
comedians who consistently tickle 
our funny bones have identified 
themselves as individuals. Jack 
Benny, as millions of Benny fans 
know, is a penny-pinching, mis- 
understood bully whose Maxwell 
car is almost as famous as the origi- 
nal Model T. Bob Hope will whistle. 
at any girl passing the corner of 
Hollywood and Vine. Fred Allen is 
the inveterate poll taker of Main 
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INSIDE RADIO, continued 


FRED ALLEN'S DRY WIT IS A REGULAR PART OF SUNDAY-EVENING-AT-HOME. 


Street. Every radio listener shares 
the feeling of participating in the 
off-stage life of these stars, just as 
though they were the people who 
live next door. 

To keep you laughing for the bet- 
ter part of 30 minutes is a week- 
long, brain-racking task, requiring 
30 typewritten pages of script. Sma! 
wonder, then, that when a phe- 
nomenon like the New Look breaks 
on the national scene, variations on 
the same joke about it can be heard 
ten times a day on a single network. 

Against the influx of quiz shows 
and giveaways, comedy still holds 
its own. From history’s beginning, 
there has always been a _ need 
for laughter to dispel mankind’s 
cares and worries. And like the 
court jesters of old, radio’s comics 
help to create that greatest compo- 
nent of human happiness: laughter. 
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FIBBER McGEE AND MOLLY typify radio’s 
small-town comedies. 





BILL STERN CALLS THE PLAY. SPORTS BROADCASTS POLL HIGH HOOPERS. 


LOCAL ANNOUNCERS, like Chicago’s Fahey 
Flynn, have huge followings. 
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_ getter. 


THE LATEST NEWS... 


pn FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT de- 
livered his war message to Con- 
gress on December 8, 1941, his 
voice reached into every corner of 
this land. It was possible to walk 
around a suburban block on that 
momentous afternoon without miss- 
ing a sentence of his address. From 
portable radios in offices and fac- 
tories, from porches and living 
rooms, from automobiles and movie 
theaters, from almost every radio 
set in America, came the familiar 
voice and that fateful statement. 
More people had their radios turned 
on than ever before in history. 
Boomed by the war, news broad- 
casting today ranks just behind 
comedy as radio’s best attention 
Although most listeners 
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INSIDE RADIO, continued 


eS od 
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WINCHELL 1S THE ONLY NEWSCASTER CONSISTENTLY RATED IN RADIO'S TOP 15. 


agree that newspapers cover an 
event more thoroughly, they keep 
more closely in touch with the 
world through their radios. 
Twelve minutes of every radio 
hour, news is on the air. Radio re- 
porting is not merely a matter of 
reading press dispatches to the 
listening audience. It takes four 
hours to prepare the average news 
broadcast—which lasts five minutes. 
Today, the number of communi- 
ties with their own stations grows 
steadily. Local announcers report 
world-wide news, but they em- 
phasize state and county events. And 
they are achieving a local popularity 
to rival any network commentator. 
The radio and the newspaper 
each serves its own function. 
But it is a healthy sign of America’s 
democracy that both these mediums 
can exist side by side in full strength. 
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ELMER DAVIS interprets the news again 
after serving in government war post. 
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TOM BRENEMAN glorified the American tragic death was mourned across the na- 
mother and grandmother on the air. His __ tion by millions of loyal fans. 
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EVERYBODY'S ACT 


| erewg BOWES WAS a kindly, af- 
fable gentleman whose radio 
show gave young hopefuls a chance 
to perform on the air. Since then 
several of Major Bowes’ amateurs— 
Frank Sinatra was one — have 
reached the top. But his program 
was loved for the spontaneous, 
good-natured chuckles it offered. 
From this mild experiment in 
audience participation came the 
fun shows and giveaways that cur- 
rently hold the center of the radio 
stage. Receiving their impetus from 
“Take It or Leave It,” giveaways 
have skyrocketed to dizzy heights of 
popularity. Their lure is a fleeting 
moment of glory before the micro- 
phone and a fabulous harvest of 
prizes—from a silver dollar to a 
fully furnished house. When prize 
winners are announced, as many as 
30,000,000 fans cling to their sets, 
alert for the telephone ring which 
may signal a fortune for them. 
A reverse twist in giveaways was 
a program where the contestant 
could actually lose up to $100— 
and usually did. Since the guests 
were wealthy and the money went 
to charity, the questions were 
tough and the audience loved it. 
A few years ago, a young man 
lived for three weeks on a traffic-in- 
tersection safety island. He won 
$1,500 from ‘Truth or Conse- 
quences” for the feat. This same 
enterprising fellow carried a piepan 
of water across the U. S. in a taxi 
and claimed a $500 radio reward. 
These sound like zany exploits, 
and they are. But as long as radio 
lets its hair down, there’ll be folks 
ready to join in the fun. 
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INSIDE RADIO, continued 


AN APE IN THE STUDIO is just a prop for the 
fun show, “‘People Are Funny.” 


THE LAUGHS induced by “‘Truth or Conse- 
quences” can be heard across the U.S. 
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TOSCANINI’S FAITHFUL AUDIENCE SELDOM MISSES HIS SYMPHONIC BROADCASTS. 


IN A SERIOUS VEIN 


e E. HOOPER #8 THE George Gal- 
« lup of radio. Since 1934, when 
he began rating radio programs by 
checking the number of listeners, 
Hooper has exercised a consider- 


able influence on the plans of 
sponsors and networks. 

On the evening of June 19, 1946, 
when Joe Louis defeated Billy Conn, 
the Hooperating for the bout was 
67.2, the highest ever recorded for a 
commercial broadcast. That same 
evening, on another network, a pro- 
gram called ‘‘Great Moments in 
Music” polled only 1.7. 

Classical music and public fo- 
rums have always run behind com- 
edy, drama and quiz shows in 
popularity. The formula perfected 
by “Information, Please’’—educa- 
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tion and entertainment—is not an 
easy one to come by. That particu- 
lar show is one of the few informa- 
tive programs on the air with a 
high Hooperating. Yet, though they 
are not strong drawing cards, they 
have always been aired for the 
appreciation of loyal audiences. 

Reaching into nine out of every 
ten American homes, radio’s prob- 
lems revolve around an acute need 
to strike a balance—between chil- 
dren’s and adult programs, be- 
tween education and recreation. 

In seeking to keep abreast of the 
public’s needs, radio is guided by 
the words of Herbert Hoover: 

“The ether is a public medium— 
and its use must be for the public 
benefit !”” 
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INSIDE RADIO, continued 


TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR discusses prob- public forums to attain a wide and 
lems facing America. It is one of the few _ enthusiastic listening audience. 
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‘SIDE RADIO, concluded 





a 


THE STARS who make radio live were once _topwill remain open solong as radio brings 
mike-frightened kids. Their path to the all the world into America’s homes. 
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THE GREAT 


by HERBERT ASBURY 


Terror and destruction swept Manhattan 
in 1835 when a raging holocaust threat- 
ened to wipe out America’s metropolis 


HEN DARKNESS FELL upon New 
Work on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 16, 1835, the metropolis settled 
grimly down to endure a cold and 
disagreeable night. The thermom- 
eter had dropped to 17 below zero, 
and from the northwest roared an 
icy gale. The Hudson and East 
Rivers were frozen, the city’s wells 
and reservoirs contained nothing 
but ice, and only a trickle flowed 
through the ice-choked log pipes by 


Reprinted from Ye Olid Fire Leddies by 
Knopf, I ; 
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which water was drawn from emer- 
gency sources. 

Upon the pavements lay two feet 
of packed snow; it had been falling 


‘steadily for 24 hours. The business 


district, from Wall Street to the 
Battery, was deserted except for an 
occasional watchman. In the fire- 
houses, a few firemen huddled be- 
fore blazing logs, still weary from 
their exertions of two nights before, 
when they had fought for hours to 
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check conflagrations that had de- 
stroyed nine downtown buildings. 

In the bell towers of City Hall 
and other fire-alarm stations, the 
bell ringers dozed uneasily in their 
greatcoats. And in the air, overlay- 
ing the city like a pall, was that 
curious feel of fire with which every 
old fireman is familiar, and which a 
scientific writer of the period as- 
cribed to ‘“‘an inflammable vac- 
uum in the ‘atmosphere, self-ignit- 
ing and irresistible.” 

A few minutes after 9 o’clock, a 
private watchman saw smoke float- 
ing from a window of No. 25 Mer- 
chant Street (now a part of Han- 
over Street). Unable to enter the 
building, he raced through the 
streets crying for help, and within a 
few minutes the great bell at City 
Hall loosed its clamor. Other sta- 
tions took up the alarm, and soon 
the city was filled with the frenzied 
ringing of bells and the hoarse 
shouts of excited men as the fire 
fighters, assisted by frightened citi- 
zens, pushed and pulled their en- 
gines through the deep snow. 

But the fire spread with amazing 
speed. By midnight it was raging in 
a rectangular area about 13’ acres 
in extent—the financial heart of 
New York, containing the banks, 
insurance offices, Merchants’ Ex- 
change, and the most important 
retail and wholesale stores. 

Every piece of fire apparatus in 
the city answered the alarm, and 
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within a few hours after the watch- 
man had discovered the beginnings 
of the conflagration, more than 75 
engines, hose carts and hook and 
ladder trucks were on the scene, 
while hundreds of citizens had 
brought buckets and tubs. But most 
of the equipment was useless. The 
trickle that came from the hydrants 
would not throw more than 20 feet, 
and if an engine stopped working 
for more than a few seconds the 
machinery froze solid. 

Several engines were lowered off 
the river docks onto the ice and 
worked successfully from that point, 
and Black Joke Engine No. 33 was 
dragged to the deck of a brig, and 
from there pumped water through 
three other engines and finally into 
Engine No. 13, which played on the 
fire in Wall Street. 

The men of the Black Joke, noted 
for their strength and endurance, 
labored at the brakes for five hours; 
and although the stream of water 
had scant driving force, it was the 
principal means of checking the 
flames at Wall Street and prevent- 
ing the destruction of the northern 
half of the city. 

The buildings on the north side 
of Wall Street, mostly of stone con- 
struction, resisted the flames for 
several hours, but at length the 
shingle roof of the Tontine Building 
caught fire. Several men tried to 
clamber to the roof, but they could 
not maintain their footing against 
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the gale, and two were blown into 
the street. 

Finally, the foreman of No. 13 
brought forward a high counter 
which had been taken from a burn- 
ing store and placed it beneath the 
blazing cornice. On the counter the 
firemen braced a brandy puncheon, 
and atop the great cask two firemen 
climbed with the hose pipe. At last 
water was forced to the roof, extin- 
guishing the fire. 

Two other structures, the Journal 
of Commerce building and the res- 
taurant of Downing, the Oyster 
King, were saved by the use of vin- 
egar, great casks of which were 
rolled out of Downing’s place and 
poured into the engine, which in 
turn pumped it onto the flames. But 
the vinegar was soon exhausted, 
and realizing they could not obtain 
enough water to accomplish any- 
thing, the firemen turned their at- 
tention to saving property. 

The Merchants’ Exchange did 
not catch fire until 2 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning. Half a dozen sailors, 
members of a detachment from the 
Navy Yard, carried out a large 
quantity of goods, and also at- 
tempted to save a marble statue of 
Alexander Hamilton which stood in 
the rotunda. When a warning cry 
was raised, the sailors fled into the 
street. A moment later the roof fell 
in, burying the statue beneath 
flaming ruins. 

Within an hour the church in 
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Garden Street had also caught, the 
flames spreading so rapidly that 
none of the property stored there 
could be saved. Soon after the fire 
broke out someone began playing a 
funeral dirge upon the church or- 
gan. Suddenly the dirge stopped 
when the building collapsed. The 
identity of the mysterious musician 
was never learned. 


OUR AFTER Hour the fire roared, 
while the lower -half of Man- 
hattan Island was enveloped in 
dense black smoke, pierced by grop- 
ing ribbons of flame. The illumina- 
tion was visible 100 miles away, and 
from the Long Island and New Jer- 
sey shores, the metropolis appeared 
to be one vast sheet of fire. 

The conflagration, by far the 
most devastating in New York his- 
tory, threw the entire city into a 
ferment of terror. Crowds that 
hampered the firemen surged hys- 
terically through the downtown 
streets, while from the tenement 
districts came hordes of hoodlums 
and criminals, with wives and chil- 
dren. Immediately they plunged 
into a saturnalia of looting, which 
continued for 24 hours until the dev- 
astated area was placed under 
martial law. Cases of wine and kegs 
of liquor were smashed and their 
contents greedily consumed. 

Men and women staggered 
drunkenly about, their rags hidden 
beneath fine silks and satins; hood- 
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lums swaggered before their fel- 
lows, resplendent in stolen frock 
coats and plug hats; scores returned 
to their tenement dens with great 
bundles of valuable property. 

One man who was discovered ap- 
plying the torch to a building at 
Stone and Broad Streets was 
promptly hanged to a tree by irate 
citizens. His body, frozen stiff, dan- 
gled for three days before watch- 
men cut it down. 

By three o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing, it was apparent that only the 
most heroic measures could save the 
entire city from destruction. Then 
Mayor Cornelius W. Lawrence de- 
cided to blow up buildings at vari- 
ous points and create firebreaks. 
But not enough powder could be 
found in the city. An emissary from 
the Mayor rode posthaste to- the 
Navy Yard, and a barge was dis- 
patched to the naval magazine at 
Red Hook. It arrived at dawn, in 
custody of 100 marines and sailors, 
who carried the kegs of powder 
wrapped in blankets and pea jackets. 

The demolition of buildings was 
begun at once, but not until noon 
was the necessary break made at 
Coenties Slip by the destruction of 
a large brick warehouse. The north- 
ward progress of the conflagration 
was stopped, and what remained of 
New York had been saved. An hour 
after the sailors had begun their 
mining operations, 100 firemen ar- 


rived from Newark with a half- 
dozen engines and several hose 
carts, relieving a like number of 
New York firemen who were or- 
dered home to rest. 

Business was suspended in New 
York the day after the great fire, 
and for a while it seemed that the 
city had been dealt a blow from 
which it would never recover. Thou- 
sands gathered about the great 
heaps of ruins that still sent up 
clouds of dismal smoke, while mer- 
chants wept beside the pitiful rem- 
nants of their stocks of goods. 

According to the Courter & En- 
quirer, the number of buildings de- 
stroyed was 654. The loss was esti- 
mated at $22,000,000. Although 
some $10,000,000 of insurance was 
in force, little was ever paid, for the 
disaster was so overwhelming that 
most of the insurance companies, 
and many banks, were compelled 
to suspend operations. 

To local observers, it appeared 
that the metropolis had received a 
blow from which recovery would be 
slow indeed. But the energy and in- 
genuity of the New Yorker soon as- 
serted itself, and within a compara- 
tively brief time, the city was build- 
ing a new skyline upon the debris of 
the old. Today, the scars of the 
great fire have vanished, just as 
they have vanished in other Amer- 
ican cities where vast conflagrations 
were once an ever-present threat. 


The Impossible Takes Longer 


Things are moving so fast nowadays that people who say, “It can’t be 


done,” are being interrupted by someone else doing it. 
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—Walker Log 
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by T. E. MURPHY 


You won’t soon forget this heart-warming 
story of a mother whose boundless faith 
made hardship and poverty easier to bear 


N I WAS A YOUNGSTER, my 
family was very poor and at 
times there was little food in the 
house. But it was not such a great 
tragedy as it might seem, because 
my Irish mother had tremendous 
faith that by tomorrow things would 
be better, and a sense of humor that 
could see the ridiculous aspects of 
even an empty cupboard. 

When the family larder ap- 
proached rock bottom, she would 
regale us with stories of the Old 
Country, and of how much worse 
conditions had been during her 
childhood there. One of her favor- 
ite stories concerned the deadening 
diet of potatoes, day after day. 

“There was one miserable little 
piece of bacon in the house,” she 
would say. “So we hung that over 
the middle of the table and enjoyed 
a meal of ’taters and p’int.” 

Although the story should have 
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been threadbare through retelling, 
we never failed to respond: “And 
what do you mean by ’taters and 
pint, Ma?” 

She would answer: “We would 
lift the ’tater on our fork and p’int 
at the bacon. That way the bacon 
lasted much longer.” 

One winter my father had been 
out of work for a long time and 
mother took a job in a textile mill. 
She worked the night shift so that 
she could be home during the day 
to do her housework. Every evening 
before leaving, she would labo- 
riously write a list of instructions for 
us to follow, telling us what food 
there was in the house and what we 


- should do with it. 


That was a bad winter. My sis- 
ter Mary was graduated from gram- 
mar school and went to work as a 
telephone operator. I got a job 
after school at the express company 
where my older brother worked. 
At times we had the dreadful feel- 
ing that the family was disintegrat- 
ing because we saw so little of each 
other. Then, on Sunday, the threads 
of family life would be pulled to- 
gether again by my mother. But 
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even her faith was severely tested 
that winter evening when she set 
off to work after writing this note: 

‘There are four eggs in the ice- 
box. Each have one of them. To- 
morrow is my birthday and it’s also 
payday, so then we'll celebrate.” 

George, the youngest, saw the 
note first. When Ted and I got 
home from the express office, 
George was in bed. But on the note 
he had written: ““Mary can have 
my egg. I’m not hungry.” 

We looked at each other and Ted 
said, ‘I’m not hungry either. After 
all, Mary’s just started to work and 
—well—’”’ He didn’t finish the sen- 
tence, but wrote his note under 
George’s. Then I added: ‘‘Me too.” 

The rest of us were asleep when 
Mary got home. But next morning 
mother’s face had an _ unaccus- 
tomed frown on it. In her hand she 
held the collection of notes. “I 
thought I said each of you was to 
have one egg?” 

None of us spoke and she turned 
to Mary, who had just come into 
the room. ‘“‘And I’m surprised at 
you, Mary, eating all those eggs! 
If there’s one thing I can’t abide 
it’s selfishness.” 






a > 
OR MANY YEARS, 
the late Fiorel- 

lo H. LaGuardia 

nourished a secret 
ambition to con- 
duct an orchestra. Once, in New 

York’s Carnegie Hall, his ambi- 

tion was realized when he was 

asked to lead the fire-department 
band in a concert. 

The directors of the hall, anx- 








Please, No Fanfare 





Mary hung her head and mother 
said sharply: ‘‘You did use all four, 
didn’t you? I didn’t see them in 
the icebox.” 

Mary nodded. 

My mother sighed. “Well, at 
least we can all have a hearty break- 
fast. I stopped at the grocer’s on 
the way home.” 

_She bustled toward the pantry. 
Then in a moment she returned, 
bearing in her hands an anemic- 
looking cake. ‘‘What’s this?’ she 
asked in bewilderment. 

Mary looked up. “It’s a cake, 
Mother. I baked it with the four 
eggs when I came home last night. 
It’s for your birthday.” 

Tears filled my mother’s eyes as 
she put her arms around Mary. 
“Bless you, child!’ she sobbed. 

The cake hadn’t risen properly 
and there was a doughy taste to it. 
But we ate every crumb and pro- 
nounced it the finest cake ever baked. 

Ever since then, we have referred 
to it as ‘“‘the ‘taters and p’int cake”’ 
and have vowed that never have 
we eaten anything quite so deli- 
cious. For all of us knew, even on 
that day long ago, that into it had 
gone a priceless ingredient. 






















ious to make a gala event out of 
his Honor’s appearance, made 
elaborate preparations. They in- 
stalled additional spotlights and 
hired extra ushers for the occasion. 

LaGuardia scorned these frills, 
insisting that he be judged solely 
on his musical ability. 

“Please, no fuss,” he begged 
the directors. “Just treat me as 
you would treat Toscanini.” 


E. E, EpGar 
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by WEBB B. GARRISON 


NE HOT AFTERNOON in August, 
1779, a Virginia planter paused 
at the edge of his tobacco field to 
calculate the value of his crop. 
Mumbling to himself as he strug- 
gled with the simple arithmetic in- 
volved, he finally threw down his 
pencil and paper in disgust. 

A gang of slaves stood near-by, 
waiting for orders. As the planter 
gave up the problem, one of them 
difiidently approached and offered 
to solve it for him. Too amazed by 
the slave’s audacity to be angry, 
the planter accepted. Almost in- 
stantly, the ‘old Negro gave the 
answer. The planter tried him with 
a few more arithmetical problems 
—and discovered Tom Fuller’s 
ability to solve them in a flash. 

Overnight, the 70-year-old slave 
became a sensation. Born in Africa 
and brought to this country as a 
boy, he was illiterate, yet when 
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=\_ Unsolved 


« Mysteries 


of the Mind 


History has recorded many 
phenomenal feats of memory 
and rapid-fire calculation 
which are still unexplained 


formally tested he solved difficult 
problems. Asked to reduce 70 years, 
17 days and 12 hours to seconds, 
he gave the answer in a minute 
and a half of mental calculation. 
Triumphantly, his examiners said 
the answer was incorrect—only to 
discover that they themselves were 
in error, having failed to take leap 
years into account. 

Were the feats of ‘““The Virginia 
Calculator’ the only instance of 
strange mathematical ability, they 
could be shrugged off. But there 
are a number of other reported 


cases in which the human brain > 


has seemed to function as a me- 
chanical calculating machine. 
Best known of the mathematical 
marvels was Jedediah Buxton, born 
in England in 1707. Although the 
boy never learned to write, he was 
fascinated by numbers, and seemed 
unable to concentrate on anything 
else. If Jedediah attended church, 
he remembered nothing of the ser- 
mon except the number of words 
in it. Should a period of time be 
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mentioned in his hearing, he auto- 
matically reduced it to the equiva- 
lent in seconds. After he walked 
around a field, he could tell how 
many square inches it contained. 

For his own amusement, he set 
out to calculate what a farthing 
would amount to if doubled 139 
times. The answer, in pounds ster- 
ling, required 39 digits to represent 
it. Buxton was then asked to multi- 
ply this 39-digit number by itself; 
he gave the answer two and a half 
months later, explaining that he 
had carried on the calculation at 
intervals during that period. To- 
day, a standard desk calculator 
enables a qualified person to arrive 
at the result in an hour, and to 
check its accuracy in half that time. 

To give you an idea of the job 
Buxton accomplished, the stagger- 
ing array of 78 digits at which he 
was driving is 526,982,663,906,- 
719,040, 505,496, 393,995,095,189,- 
518,688,480,687,333,588,680,361,- 
129,219,341,237,423,236. 

“The Illiterate Calculator,” as 
Buxton was called, could suspend a 
complicated problem for a week or 
a month, then resume where he 
had left off. Most remarkable of all, 
while mentally performing intricate 
calculations, he could carry on an 
animated conversation. This sup- 
ports the theory that a portion of 
his brain worked like the modern 
high-speed calculating machine— 
push the buttons, set it in opera- 
tion, and the result is achieved 
mechanically. 

A century later, Johann Martin 
Dase surpassed even Buxton. A 
native of Hamburg, the German 
calculator was of limited ability 
outside the field of mental math- 
ematics. Tested by famous scien- 
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tists, he multiplied a 100-figure 
number by another of the same 
stupendous size, and announced the 
result after less than nine hours of 
calculation. He could extract the 
square root of a 100-figure number 
in less than an hour. The investiga- - 
tors solemnly concluded that if his 
power had ahy definite limit, they 
were incapable of determining it. 

Zerah Colburn, a native of Ver- 
mont, attracted wide attention 
early in the last century by similar 
ability. At the age of eight he was 
taken to London, where he as- 
tounded scientists by solving such 
problems as that of extracting the 
cube root of 268,336,125, raising 
eight to the 16th power, and so on. 

Zerah did not know the rules of 
simple arithmetic, and could not 
describe the mental processes he 
used in making calculations. Asked 
by the Duke of Gloucester to ex- 
plain how he had multiplied 21,735 
by 543, the boy replied that he had 
“simply multiplied 65,205 by 181.” 
Though the processes are equiva- 
lent, he was unable to explain why 
his mind had changed the factors. 

Another inexplicable form of 
mental power is the remarkable 
memory with which a few indi- 
viduals have been endowed. Leon 
Gambetta, French statesman, could 
repeat thousands of pages of Hugo’s 
works backward as well as forward. 
Richard Porson, famous Greek 
scholar, could quote whole pages 
from almost any author. 

Elijah of Vilna, a Lithuanian 
rabbi, considered his retentive mind 
a curse. Said to have memorized 
more than 2,000 volumes, he could 
quote from any of them at will—but 
was unable to forget what he had 
once committed to memory. 
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Harry Nelson Pillsbury, the 
American chess wizard, had an un- 
believable visual memory. In ex- 
hibition matches he sometimes 
played as many as 20 blindfold games 
simultaneously—a feat requiring 
that he not only remember all of 
the more than 1,000 moves made, 
but also retain-a mental picture of 
each move in relation to the proper 
chessboard. For diversion, he oc- 
casionally played whist while carry- 
ing on the score of games. 
Mathurin Veyssiere, librarian to 
the King of Prussia, had an incredi- 
ble memory for sound. After once 
hearing a sentence, spoken in an 
unfamiliar language, he could re- 
peat it with the proper accent. On 
several occasions he demonstrated 


his power to repeat 12 sentences, 
each in a different unknown lan- 
guage, after hearing them read but 
a single time. 

In the instance of each of these 
talented men, phenomenal powers 
were bestowed by nature rather 
than acquired by conscious effort. 
As yet, there has been no satisfac- 
tory explanation for the feats of the 
mental freaks. No one knows 
whether every individual is poten- 
tially capable of the feats of Buxton 
and Pillsbury, or how such power 
may be attained. Even the most 
enlightened scientists admit that 
centuries of research and inquiry 
have hardly scratched the surface 
of how and why the human mind 
functions as it does. 
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HY don’t you share in these 

earningsin 1949 by converting 
your spare time into cash? Act 
today to establish yourself in a 
business of your own, right in 
your home. 

Subscription selling is not only 
profitable but pleasant and easy 
too. No experience is required 

. no capital investment... and 
you set your own hours. 

Your neighbors, friends and 
associates will welcome your serv- 
ice. They read and subscribe to 
all the popular magazines any- 
how. They will be glad to give 
their orders direct to you. 





$177,828.77 


That is what Coronet Community Representatives 
earned in their spare time last year! 


Sell coronet “for every mem- 
ber of every family.” Sell Esquire, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Life. 
Better Homes & Gardens, Popular 
Mechanics and hundreds of other 
periodicals that appeal to all 
ages, interests and needs. 

When you enroll, we send you 
a large Kit with order-taking 
supplies and information. Among 
the 28 items is a helpful 20-page 
booklet, Jn Business for Yourself. 

To get started today, send 25 
cents (to cover mailing costs) for 
your Sales Kit to Coronet Agency 
Division, Department 225, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago 1, IIl. 
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Broadway would be a dreary place with- 
out its popcorn-and-palaver merchants; 
here’s a composite picture of the breed 


N MY OUTER OFFICE at the Zieg- 
feld Theatre, you’re likely to run 
into fellows with tight pants and 
the hypnotic eye. They are the 
barkers, concessionaires and penny- 
ante confidence men I used to bum 
around with on the midways of 
Fort Worth, Cleveland, New York 
and San Francisco. They figure my 
antique furniture and hand-painted 
paintings are sucker bait. And when 
I try to tell them different, they 
give me the big wink. 
Of course, I could leave instruc- 
tions not to let these characters in, 
but then I’d be missing the gayest 


From the book 
Schuster, New York, N. Y 


MEET 


Wine, Women and Words by Billy Rose, published at $3 by Simon and 
+3 copyright 1948 by Gi ‘© Products Inc. 


by BILLY ROSE 


talk 1 hear these days. Who else 
would offer to sell me an interest in 
a horse that does the tango? Who 
else has a line of luminous neckties 
which shine in the dark and say, 
**Kiss me’’? 

Out of this set of popcorn-and- 
palaver merchants has emerged a 
composite that I have named Ma- 
jor Timothy Morgan. My story is 
that when I first met the Major, he 
was a Captain. Having promoted 
everybody else, he then promoted 
himself. As I see him, he looks a lot 
like General Custer in the familiar 
saloon litho of ‘“The Last Stand.” 

My first literary encounter with 
the Major was the night before the 
opening of the Fort Worth Exposi- 
tion in 1936. He backed me into a 
corner and told me he had a scheme 
to ruin the competing Exposition 
in Dallas. 

When I asked him how, he con- 
fided that he controlled the services 
of three children with the measles. 
For a reasonable consideration, he 
would smuggle them into Dallas 
and let them mingle with the school 
kids during recess. Dallas, he point- 
ed out, would break out in a rash of 
red spots and red ink. 

I bowed him out with the sugges- 
tion that he go peddle his germs 
elsewhere .. . 

Next time I ran across the Major 
was in New York ten years later, 
































when he showed up at my office 
one day, exuding bourbon, Sen- 
Sen and larceny. 

“IT was about to send out for 
some lunch,” I said. ‘‘Would you 
care for a chicken sandwich?” 

“*T never eat chicken,” said Tim- 
othy solemnly. 

“Okay,” I said, “‘I’ll eat both 
sandwiches. While you’re watch- 
ing, you can earn a $20 fee by tell- 
ing me why you happen to be 
allergic to chicken.”’ 

‘*My aversion to the noble bird 
is out of deference to Gerald,” 
smiled the Major. 

‘Who's Gerald?” I asked. 

‘A rooster I used to know,”’ said 
the old swindler. ‘“‘Some years back, 
[ was shopping for ten crates of 
celery at the Washington Market. 
Personally, I detest celery, but that 
season two baritones were feuding 
at the Metropolitan. One had en- 
listed my services to put the squitch 
on his rival’s performance at the 
opening of Don Giovanni. I had as- 
sembled a claque of juvenile delin- 
quents and it was my plan to have 
them chew celery enthusiastically 
during the baritone’s more emo- 
tional passages. 

‘‘While strolling through the 
produce market, I passed some 
chicken crates. Suddenly I heard a 
voice say, ‘Yer mudder wears Army 
shoes.” The voice seemed to be 
coming from a crate. I peered in. 
A Plymouth Rock looked me 
straight in the eye and croaked, 
‘Yer mudder takes dope.’ 

‘Luckily for me,the poultry dealer 
hadn’t heard this bit of repartee, so 
[ was able to acquire the rooster for 
the prevailing ptice per pound. 
That night I stretched chicken wire 
around the bathtub at my boarding- 
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house and installed my feathered 
find, who informed me his name 
was Gerald. And every day for the 
next few months I taught Gerald a 
new word. By midsummer we had 
a 15-minute routine full of gay ban- 
ter and folksy philosophy. 

“My only trouble with the roost- 
er was his tendency to ad lib—and 
these ad libs were usually uncom- 
plimentary references to some- 
body’s mother. In September I was 
ready to present Gerald to the 
world, so I called on a booking 
agent. After a few thousand well- 
chosen words, he suggested that I 
bring Gerald around next day for 
an audition. 

“As I left his office the future 
seemed filled with popcorn. I en- 
visioned myself in a Beverly Hills 
mansion where every bedroom had 
its own swimming pool. And Ger- 
ald in a steam-heated coop with a 
harem of pedigreed hens. 

‘“*T rushed back to my boarding- 
house to start packing. Dinner that 
night began like dinner every night 

-cabbage soup. And then sudden- 
ly I couldn’t believe my nostrils. 
Coming from the kitchen was the 
fragrance of Southern fried chicken. 
A massive misgiving seized me. I 
jumped up from the table and 
vaulted the stairs to the bathroom. 
It was as I feared—Gerald had 
vanished. [ dashed down to the 
kitchen. My landlady was mashing 
potatoes. 

‘**Woman!’ I screamed. ‘A mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of talent lies siz- 
zling on that platter. Why did you 
do it, woman? Why?” 

‘*My landlady continued calmly 
mashing potatoes. ‘For two rea- 
sons,’ she replied. ‘First, you owe 
me $118 in back rent. And, second, 
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no Plymouth Rock 

rooster is going to 

call my mother a 

fat old bag and get 
away with it! ” 

“What did you 

do then?” I asked. 

The Major sighed. ‘‘What could 

I do? I tucked the napkin back 

under my chin and ate two por- 
tions of my movie career .. .” 


T WAS SEVERAL WEEKS before I 

saw Timothy again. And then 
late one afternoon as I sat at my 
desk I heard a delicate hiccup. 

“Ah, if it isn’t Major Morgan, 
the pawnbrokers’ friend,” I said. 
“Come in. Where have you been 
keeping yourself?” 

‘In the provinces,” said Morgan. 
*“P’ve been doing some public-rela- 
tions work for a snake charmer with 
Harrigan’s Happy Carnival.” 

“Why don’t you get yourself a 
real job?” I said. “‘Hasn’t anybody 
ever offered you steady work?” 

“Once,” said the Major. ‘Aside 
from that, I’ve met with nothing 
but kindness. But since you display 
such interest in my career, why not 
put me on your pay roll?” 

**How about getting on someone 
else’s pay roll?” I said. “‘A midway 
buddy of mine is looking for some- 
one. to operate a wheel of chance.” 
~ The Major’s underlip quivered. 
**That involves muscular effort,” he 
said. ‘My old war wounds. . .” 

“Forgive me,” I said. “‘I forgot.” 

“‘Where is this wheel of chance?” 
asked Timothy. 

**Tanglewood, New Jersey.” 

Morgan smiled like a Macy 
Santa Claus. ‘“‘I doubt if the Mayor 
of Tanglewood would welcome my 
presence. His hostile attitude in- 
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volves an interesting’ tale. It might 
be worth the usual 20 puny pesos. 
But first, the heat of the day seems 
to have parched my throat.” 

Three fingers of bourbon later, 
Timothy began: “‘I was in Tangle- 
wood a couple of summers ago on 
an artistic mission—shilling for a 
sand sculptor. One evening, while 
scouting the boardwalk, I noticed a 
sign announcing a Diaper Derby, a 
race for kiddies of crawling age. 
First prize—$50. I decided to enter 
my little nephew, and.. .” 

‘‘Wait a minute,” I said. ““You 
never told me you had a nephew.” 

“Captain Billy is not really my 
nephew,”’ Morgan said. “‘ However, 
he might easily have been if his 
father had been my brother.”’ 

“How old is your little nephew?” 

“About 35,” said the Major, 
‘“‘but very small for his age. In fact, 
_he’s a midget. I located the Cap- 
tain at a freak show on the Asbury 
Park boardwalk and he agreed to 
enter the baby race for a small cut 
of the take. 

“It rained a little the Sunday of 
the race, but by post time it was 
clear and hot. I promenaded the 
boardwalk with Captain Billy all 
diapered up, in a borrowed baby 
carriage. With the cigar out of his 
mouth, he looked right cute. When- 
ever he got restive, I gave him the 
baby bottle which contained his 
formula—one part milk and three 
parts Old Grand-Dad. 

““As we approached the lawn 
in front of the City Hall, where 
the race was to be held, I fell in 
with the long line of parents and 
their squawling offspring. During 
the half-hour preceding the event, 
I circulated among the proud 
papas. A few mildly disparaging re- 
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marks about their infants and out 
came the wallets with the baby pic- 
tures and the money. The smallest 
price I got on any wager was 5 to 1. 

‘The 15 entrants lined up. At the 
end of the course stood the Mayor 
and his wife, ready to embrace the 
winner and award the prize. 

**At the whistle, the kids took off 
in all directions. Captain Billy, al- 
ways the ham, played with his toes 
a little, just to make it look hard. 
After permitting the other starters 
a five-yard lead, he winked at me 
and got going. 

“The Captain put on a good 
show. He overtook the leading kid, 
grabbed him by the leg and headed 
him back toward the starting line. 
Then the Captain crawled to one 
side and sat in a puddle of rain wa- 
ter. When he got back into the 
race, the tykes were going every 
which way and the Captain breezed 


in by five lengths. 

“The Mayor’s wife picked the 
Captain up as he crossed the finish 
line. As she kissed him, I noticed a 
puzzled expression come over her 
face. Knowing my entrant would 
never pass the saliva test, I started 


over to claim him. And then I 
changed my mind and started run- 
ning for the city limits.” 

“‘What made you change your 
mind?” I asked Morgan. 

The Major sighed. ‘‘Captain Bil- 
ly was wet from sitting in the rain 
puddle—and the Mayor’s wife sug- 
gested changing his diaper . . .” 


4 FEW DAYS LATER I asked the 
!X Major how he went about get- 
ting a “‘customer’s”’ confidence. 
‘*Elemental,’’ said Timothy. 
“The quickest way to get within 
check-signing distance of a chump 
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is to find out what subject he fan- 
cies he knows a lot about. Then get 
him to think you regard him as an 
authority on that subject. From 
then on, he’s your pigeon.” 

But this bit of sucker psychology 
has already cost me a lot of money. 
So the next time the Major walks 
into my office, I’m going to hit him 
over the head with the leg of a 
chair. I mean the leg of a particular 
chair. Here’s how come. 

Not long ago I decided to splurge 
on a fine old English armchair for 
my office. I went looking for it in a 
shop in the East 50s owned by a 
gentleman whom I shall call Theo- 
dore Venabley. 

Walking through his shop was 
like browsing in Buckingham Pal- 
ace. I wouldn’t have been surprised 
to see ‘‘Elizabeth loves Essex’”’ 
scratched on a table top. I asked a 
clerk with a high-altitude nose if I 
could see Mr. Venabley. He shud- 
dered and told me that nobody saw 
Mr. Venabley. And then I saw my 
dream chair, a black-leather job 
studded with brass nails. 

*“How much?” I asked. 

‘*Three thousand,’’ said the 
clerk. “It was the favorite chair of 
the Duke of Cumberland.” 

‘Three thousand for a chair?” I 
gasped. “‘I’d be afraid to sit on it!” 

The clerk yawned. The yawn im- 
plied that if you didn’t want to pay 
double what an article was worth, 
that was your business—and they 
didn’t want it. 

On my way out, I asked the lady 
at the reception desk whether I 
could talk to Mr. Venabley. Her 
look confirmed the fact that nobody 
talked to Mr. Venabley. I noticed 
a small book.on her desk. It was 
titled, My Forty Summers with the 
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Chinook Salmon. The author was 
Theodore Venabley. I remembered 
Morgan’s advice. 

*““T wonder if I might borrow this 
book?” I said to the receptionist. 

She looked worried. “I'd better 
ask Mr. Venabley.”’ 

“Do that,” I said, and gave her 
my phone number. 

By the time I got back to the of- 
fice, Mr. Venabley had phoned 
twice. I didn’t have to wait long for 
the third call. 

“Do you really want to read my 
book?” asked Venabley. 

“[’m very much interested in 
salmon,” I said, neglecting to add 
I had never seen one except be- 
tween two slices of rye at Lindy’s. 

A few minutes later a messenger 
arrived with the book. On the fly- 
leaf was written, “‘Compliments of 
Theodore Venabley.” 

That was on a Friday. Saturday 
and Sunday I didn’t read the book 
—I memorized it. Early Monday 
morning Venabley was on_ the 
phone again. 

‘Finest book I ever read about 
Chinook salmon,” I truthfully told 
the author. His blush warmed the 
receiver in my hand. 

‘“‘Why don’t you drop in for a 
chat, old boy?” he said. “I'd like 


you to see my stuffed specimens.” 

I kept him waiting until late that 
afternoon. This time the clerk es- 
corted me into Venabley’s office as 
though I were Mr. Chippendale 
himself. After the handshake, I called 
on the trick memory I had devel- 
oped as a speed-shorthand writer, 
and quoted word-for-word his de- 
scription of the Chinook salmon 
leaping up the falls on their way to 
the spawning grounds. 

“If you think you’re going to get 
on my good side by quoting from 
my book,” said Venabley, “‘you’re 
absolutely right.” 

I could have walked out with the 
lease. I settled for the Duke’s chair 
at one-fifth the asking price. 

The next day in my office, a fat 
vaudeville agent sat down on the 
Duke’s chair. It collapsed under 
him. A leg came off'and some of the 
bottom padding fell out. I exam- 
ined the wreckage. Inside, where 
the padding had fallen away, I no- 
ticed a label. It read: ‘‘Bon-Ton 
Furniture Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan.”’ 

I got rid of the chair, but I’m 
saving the leg. And the next time 
Major Timothy Morgan walks into 
my office, I’m going to hit him over 
the head with it. 


“as 


Looking Backward 


IME HAS DONE little to efface 
Rosalind Russell’s beauty, to 
the chagrin of younger rivals. One 
such elbowed her way into the 
group surrounding the actress at 
a Hollywood reception not long 


ago and, with a pointed stare, 
commented, ‘“‘I dread to think of 
life at 45, don’t you?” 

Miss Russell eyed the cat and 
politely inquired:, ““Why, dear? 
What happened then?” 


Wess B. GARRISON 
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America’s 
Kirst 
Woman 
Doctor 


by FRED J. OSTLER 


\ hundred years ago, the medical pro- 
fession in America opened a cautious 
door to women. On January 23, 1849, 
28-year-old Elizabeth Blackwell proudly 
received her M.D. degree from obscure 
Geneva College in New York. Today 
the United States boasts more than 8,000 
women doctors. On this centennial an- 
niversary, CORONET considers it fitting to 
present the dramatic story of a pioneer’s 
struggles against narrow-minded preju- 
dice to achieve her dream of a new 
career for women. —Tue Epirors 


\JEVER HAD THE DocToR heard 
such a shocking proposal. 
Surely this blue-eyed, intense young 
lady sitting before him was mad to 
suggest that she—a woman—be- 
come a physician. This was 1845, 
and there was not a single woman 
doctor in America! In fact, no 
member of the sex had ever dared 
attempt to enter a medical school. 
But the young woman, Elizabeth 
Blackwell, was stubborn. She called 
on another doctor. His advice was 
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brief. ““You might as well lead a 


revolution as try to become a 
physician.” 

When Miss Blackwell left his 
office she carried no flying banners, 
yet she was leading a revolution. It 
would disfigure her for life. It would 
crucify her with slander. It would 
shatter the prejudice, tradition and 
chill hostility of the medical pro- 
fession. But it would also establish 
her as America’s first woman doctor 
and open a new career for women 
in medicine. 

Elizabeth Blackwell had been an 
unusual girl from childhood. Born 
in England in 1821, she had been 
brought to America when 11 years 
old. Soon after, while other girls 
were learning to bake and em- 
broider, she was mastering French, 
German and history. At 18, she was 
teaching school. At 24, she was 
bored, restless, dissatisfied and seek- 
ing another purpose in life. 

An ailing woman accidentally 
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provided the clue. When Elizabeth 
nursed her, she urged the girl to 
study medicine. ‘Study medicine?” 
echoed Elizabeth. ‘‘Why, that is the 
one subject that interests me least.” 

Yet as she pondered the idea, she 
was both repelled and fascinated. 
She discussed the subject with her 
family doctor, who was frankly hor- 
rified. Her friends—even the great 
feminist, Harriet Beecher Stowe— 
discouraged her. But she had finally 
made up her mind. In her diary 
she wrote: “I am more determined 
than ever to become a physician.” 

To earn money for a medical 
education, Elizabeth returned to 
teaching, which she hated. At 5 
each morning she began studying 
Greek and anatomy, then taught 
school for eight hours, then studied 
medicine until she fell asleep over 
her books. 

When she was 26 she went to 
Philadelphia, hoping to enter one 
of its famous medical institutions. 
Not one would accept her. She 
wrote to 12 medical schools. All 
refused to accept a female. Their 
arguments against women doctors 
were monotonously alike: the in- 
novation would cause a scandal. 
Women had no place in medicine. 

Pleading with the smaller col- 
leges, she finally found one that 
would listen. So in November, 
1847, Elizabeth Blackwell left for 
obscure Geneva Medical College 
near the Canadian border. The vil- 
lagers were scandalized at the bra- 
zen idea of a woman doctor. Board- 
inghouse proprietors slammed their 
doors in her face and urchins fol- 
lowed her, chanting: “‘Doctor, doc- 
tor in petticoats, do you cure corns 
or do you cure colds?” 

The first days of school were a 
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farce. The professors were cool and 
the students froze when she passed. 
Not until months later did Eliza- 
beth Blackwell learn that even her 
enrollment had been a joke. The 
faculty had no intention of admit- 
ting a female, but left the verdict 
to the student body. To make her 
acceptance impossible, they insisted 
that the vote be unanimous. Never 
in the school’s history had the stu- 
dents voted unanimously on any- 
thing. But the young men, in a 
frolicsome mood the day of the 
ballot, unanimously accepted her. 
Now they were regretting it. 

When the professor remarked 
that a very delicate operation would 
be performed and suggested she 
stay away, she pointed out that her 
tuition was paid and she was en- 
titled to attend all Jectures. The 
decision was left, curiously enough, 
to the student body. On the day of 
the operation, when Elizabeth 
stepped into the amphitheater, they 
gave her their answer—a rousing 
ovation. Elizabeth was accepted. 

When the vacation bells rang 
and other students went home, she 
applied for a position at Blockley 
Almshouse, a bleak hospital-poor- 
house in Philadelphia. The director 
refused. ‘‘Believe me,’’ he warned, 
“‘Blockley Almshouse is no place for 
a woman. Maybe you can forget 
your sex—we cannot!” 

But her courage impressed him, 
and soon afterward she became a 
resident in this pesthole where the 
nurses were vicious or ignorant, 
the food revolting and the corridors 
seldom free from the dark smell of 
poverty and disease. Her presence 
was not welcome. When she walked 
into a ward the other resident phy- 
sicians walked out. Even the pa- 
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tients—beggars, criminals, the dregs 
of the city—were unfriendly at first. 

“T may be poor and cast out by 
the Lord into a pauper’s bed,” one 
old crone whimpered, “but I'll 
have no woman to take care of me 
in my illness!” 


yo THIS FOUR-MONTH night- 
mare ended, Elizabeth returned 
to school and in 1849 graduated 


' high in her class. The medical 


world, however, did not applaud. 
“It is to be regretted,” commented 
the Boston Medical and Surgical JFour- 
nal, “that she has been induced to 
depart from the appropriate sphere 
of her own sex, and led to aspire to 
honors and duties which, by the 
order of nature and the common 
consent of the world, devolve alone 
upon men.” 

Three months later, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell 
sailed for Paris to 
study surgery. The 
Parisian doctors 
treated her with 
exquisite polite- 
ness and thought 
her mad. When it 
became obvious 
that no college would accept her, 
she offered her service to La Ma- 
ternité, a large woman’s hospital. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D., was 
accepted—but only to carry trays, 
wash patients and do the other 
tasks usually performed by mid- 
wifery students. 

Then, one night, the woman who 
wanted more than anything else to 
become a great surgeon was on 
duty in the infirmary. She took a 
syringe in her hand and somehow 
in the darkness some of the liquid 
spurted into her eyes. By morning 
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one eye was swollen, and infection 
racing through her body made the 
slightest movement agony. Months 
passed before she was able to think 
of returning to America. When she 
finally sailed for home, the sight of 
one eye was irreparably destroyed, 
and her hope of being a surgeon 
was gone forever. 

She settled in New York, still 
determined to practice medicine, 
but real-estate men refused to rent 
her an office. Landlords were 
shocked at the idea of a doctor in 
skirts. When finally she found an 
office, she was forbidden to hang 
out her shingle. 

Dr. Blackwell unpacked her 
books and waited for patients. None 
came. After two lonesome weeks 
she wrote a story of her coming 
and the Tribune printed it word 
for word. Patients then came cau- 
tiously to her office. But she had 
few friends, and medical men 
shunned her. 

“IT am really alone,” she wrote 
after her first year’s practice. “I 
have no medical companionship.” 

Burying herself in work, Eliza- 
beth Blackwell opened a small dis- 
pensary where she preached a revo- 
lutionary gospel of fresh air, clean- 
liness and diet. Not all her advice 
was welcome: she received insult- 
ing, anonymous letters. Soon her 
money was gone and the dispensary 
was forced to close. 

She then concentrated on her 
private practice, and patients be- 
gan to come in greater numbers. 
Then her sister Emily, who had 
also studied medicine, joined her. 
Here was opportunity! Why not 
open a hospital staffed exclusively 
by women? The obstacles were al- 
most insurmountable. Who would 
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rent a building to female doctors? 
Would the law permit it? Who 
would discipline violent patients? 

The eager tongue of gossip 
clacked: she was a freak, a mon- 
strosity. The stories hurt, yet Eliza- 
beth Blackwell did not refute them, 
and in May, 1857, she and Emily 
opened the small New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children. 
The first year, 950 patients were 
treated; the next year, the number 
doubled. But there were occasional 
brushes with near-disaster. 

On one occasion when a patient 
died, a mob armed with pickaxes 
and shovels barricaded the hospital, 
determined to wreak revenge on 
the sisters. Only the pleading of a 
former patient, whose life the sisters 
had saved, spared the building. 
Later, an inquest cleared the 
sisters and the hospital of all re- 
sponsibility. 

As the institution prospered, doc- 
tors became friendly and physicians 
arrived from abroad to study the 
hospital’s methods. While traveling 
in England, Elizabeth Blackwell 
was enrolled on England’s historic 
Medical Register, the first woman 
so honored. In 1866, she founded 
an American medical college for 
women, and then, when both hos- 
pital and college were operating 


smoothly, she resigned and sailed 
for England, the land of her birth. 

Here she became seriously ill, 
but good news kept her spirits high. 
Two hundred women had been 
graduated from her college in 
America. In New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, medical schools for 
women were established and doc- 
tors no longer looked on in horror. 
Her published works on health 
were in demand and translated into 
many languages. At last, her revo- 
lution had become a crusade. 

On May 31, 1910, America’s 
first woman doctor died in her 
sleep in England. She had blazed a 
trail for thousands of women. To- 
day, there are 8,000 practicing phy- 
sicians of her sex in America, and 
three hospitals are staffed exclu- 
sively by women. Every medical 
college in America but four is coed- 
ucational, and one, the Woman’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia, is 
open solely to women. 

The New York Infirmary that 
Elizabeth Blackwell helped to found 
still stands, honoring the woman 
who triumphed over ridicule and 
great obstacles, firm in the belief 
that women could play a greater 
role in medicine if they were per- 
mitted to place behind their names 
just two letters: M.D. 


Try It Sometime 


(fests) 


hotter by the minute. Suddenly 
one of the men arose, went over 
to the couch, and stretched out. 
“‘What’s the matter? Are you 
—Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE in A Guide to Confident Living; Prentice Hall, Inc. 


DISCUSSION was go- 
ing on, and the at- 
mosphere was getting 


tired?’’ I asked him. 

Everybody stopped 
talking as he answered 
slowly, “No, ’'m not tired. ’m 
just getting mad, and I’ve discov- 
ered that it’s very difficult to get 
mad lying down!” 
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CARNEGIE HALL: 








Alma Mater of the Arts 


by HENRY LEE 


Rich in tradition and legend, it has 
cradled many of the world’s great art- 
ists and witnessed their rise to fame 


N THE GREAT SEMICIRCULAR sweep 
I of New York’s famed Carnegie 
Hall, almost 3,000 persons were 
listening to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Under the baton of the 
ascetic-faced Koussevitzky, the mu- 
sic surged and thundered, and the 
audience sat spellbound. Then, un- 
expectedly, a ripple of alarm went 
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through the hall. Society matrons 
glanced around nervously, and in 
the balcony symphony scores rus- 
tled in the hands of young music 
students. Smoke was seeping into 
the hall from. ventilator ducts. 

On stage, the orchestra played 
steadily, but Koussevitzky looked 
toward the wings. The house man- 
ager spread his hands, palms down. 
Koussevitzky nodded, and the mu- 
sic rose louder, surer. As the hint 
of panic subsided, fire engines rolled 
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to the hall, their bells and sirens 
silenced, and firemen quietly put 
out a small blaze in a rubbish pit. 

For more than half a century, 
Carnegie has known many mo- 
ments of melodrama—fire, birth, 
death, despair, the first blinding 
triumph of young genius—and in 
this greatest American Alma Mater 
of the arts the Old World and the 
New fuse in a melting pot of cul- 
ture. No one, for example, thought 
it strange that the Russian-born 
Koussevitzky understood the Amer- 
ican palms-down gesture—the um- 
pire’s signal for ‘‘Safe.”’ 

The enduring product of a young 
musician’s dream and a million- 
aire’s generosity, Carnegie Hall 
since 1891 has cradled singers, in- 
strumentalists, painters, sculptors, 
poets, dancers and the visionaries 
of new philosophies and religions. 
Landmarks like the old Waldorf 
and the old Madison Square Gar- 
den have long since vanished. But 
the sturdy brownish brick and ter- 
ra-cotta structure “‘uptown” at 57th 
Street and Seventh Avenue, dedi- 
cated to the vague thing known as 
art, still pulses lustily day and night 
with creation and inspiration. 

From its maple-floored stage, Lily 
Pons, Risé Stevens and Marian 
Anderson pour forth golden notes 
as did their fabulous predecessors, 
Melba, Patti, Calvé, Tetrazzini, 
Lilli Lehmann and Schumann- 
Heink. Caruso and Chaliapin, John 
McCormack and the de Reszkes 
are gone, but Jan Peerce and Ezio 
Pinza carry on. 

More than show place or sound- 
ing board, Carnegie offers shelter 
for the sincere artist. In its 162 stu- 
dios, they live, work and teach. To 
them come tomorrow’s celebrities 
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from Australia, the Far East, St. 
Louis and Maple Crossing. 

As you wander through the wide 
winding hallways, you hear the ac- 
cents of half the world as they are 
painfully smoothed into concert- 
stage diction. From 851, where Pie- 
tro Yon, great organist of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, once taught, 
comes a’ churchlike diapason of 
sound. His protégée, Emilia Del 
Terzo, carries on the Yon tradition. 

On a bare stage downstairs, 
young actors from the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts run 
through a play as earnestly as did 
their now-famous predecessors at 
the school, among them Jane Cowl, 
Grace George, Howard Lindsay, 
William Powell, Edward G. Rob- 
inson and Spencer Tracy. And up 
in a studio, where Fokine & Fokina 
and Isadora Duncan once prac- 
ticed, ballet classes in shorts and 
sweaters rehearse grimly. All along 
the 57th Street side of the building, 
painters pursue the “north light” 
in towering studios 20 feet high. It 
was here that Charles Dana Gibson 
drew the famous “Gibson Girl.” 


HE GREAT CENTRAL auditorium, 

spacious and richly carpeted, is 
both the heart and soul of Carnegie. 
Besides the musicians and dancers, 
almost every celebrity in the world 
has lectured here before packed 
houses. Eugene Debs and Winston 
Churchill, Woodrow. Wilson and 
Theodore Roosevelt, Billy Sunday 
and Robert Ingersoll, Albert Ein- 
stein and Conan Doyle, Masefield, 
Maeterlinck, Tagore, Tolstoy and 
Yeats—the list is endless. 

Here Paderewski made his Amer- 
ican debut in a program of Chopin, 
Wagner and his own piano compo- 
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sitions, and here Walter Damrosch 
conducted Tschaikovsky’s haunt- 
ing Symphonie Pathétique. The sad 
Russian genius made his only visit 
to the U.S. to participate in Car- 
negie’s gala five-day opening in 
1891; and two years later the Bo- 
hemian, Anton Dvorak, was present 
when his New World Symphony was 
first given a Carnegie performance. 

Just about ev- 
ery master of the 
baton, from Seidl 
and Elgar to Sir 
Thomas Beecham ‘ 
and Toscanini, has 
conducted here, 
and all the mas- 
ters of the bow—Krreisler, Primrose, 
Spalding, Szigeti, Elman, Milstein 
—have appeared as soloists. Victor 
Herbert played his own Second Vio- 
loncello Concerto, George Gershwin 
interpreted his Piano Concerto in F, 
and the great Saint-Saéns was heard 
at the piano. 

A quarter-century ago, Paul 
Whiteman introduced jazz to Car- 
negie with the premiere of Rhapsody 
in Blue and, ever since, the six-foot 
walls of masonry have frequently 
echoed bouncingly to jazz, then 
swing, now bebop. Once, Sousa’s 
Band was considered rather loud 
and gay for the austere old hall, but 
today Eddie Condon and Stan Ken- 
ton take over the place for audiences 
of foot-stomping teen-agers. 

In such genius-mellowed atmos- 
phere, the legends are rich. When 
David Belasco taught there, they 
say, he dragged Mrs. Leslie Carter 
around by the hair, explaining, 
“The better to act, my dear.” Lil- 
lian Russell once failed to show up 
for a scheduled performance, and 
Paderewski stopped in mid-concert 
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when a woman coughed down front. 
There is even a story that Tosca- 
nini, in a towering rage, once 
dashed off stage and kicked a hole 
through the partition of a guard’s 
locker. But John J. Totten, Car- 
negie house manager, a calm, 
stocky man with gray moustache, 
rather deprecates such lurid tales 
of artistic temperament. 
*“Toscanini didn’t kick at all,” 
he says, gently debunking the yarn. 
“He punched his fist through.” 
Starting as a $1-a-night usher, 
Totten has worked with countless 
artists over a period of 45 years. 


Josef Hofmann, he knows, will ar- 


rive at the last possible moment, 
but will be on stage in three min- 
utes without preliminary nail chew- 
ing. Stokowski, on the other hand, 
will be first off stage after a concert, 
dripping with perspiration but 
cheerful. Then there were the two 
gangling teen-agers who used to 
sneak in to concerts with Totten’s 
permission, and returned years later 
in more glamorous roles. They were 
Gershwin and Oscar Levant. 

All in all, Totten feels, the years 
with genius have been largely mel- 
low. The only people he still fears 
are the excited “‘debutante”’ artists 
who fuss over the lighting, the plac- 
ing of pianos and general backstage 
operations. They are even harder 
to handle, he says, than the ele- 
phant he once had to shove on 
stage for a pageant. 


jes IDEA FOR Carnegie Hall came 
about through a chance ship- 
board meeting in 1887. Andrew 
Carnegie, en route to a European 
honeymoon with his young wife, 
ran into Walter Damrosch, the con- 
ductor, then an enthusiastic young 
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musician. Carnegie had admired 
Leopold Damrosch, Walter’s father, 
who had always dreamed of a great 
concert hall, and he was so touched 
by the young man’s persuasiveness 
that he gave almost $2,000,000 to- 
ward building costs. 

Carnegie refused, however, to 
endow the Hall, believing in his 
Scotch way that if the public truly 
wanted and appreciated culture, 
they should share in supporting it. 
Thus, Carnegie Hall has always 
been a private corporation, not tax- 
exempt. It must pay its own way 
like any private business. 

Today, there are about 50 stock- 
holders, and while the shares aren’t 
exactly a gold mine, Carnegie gets 
by. The corporation pays taxes on a 
200-by-200 chunk 
of Manhattan real 
estate and meets 
the wages of more 
than 100 employ- 
ees, including car- 
penters, painters, 
stagehands, plum- 
bers, clerical workers and porters. 

The controlling corporation now 
is headed by 34-year-old Robert 
Simon, Jr., who took over upon the 
death of his father several years 
ago. The elder Simon, a real-estate 
man, had bought the property in 
1925 from the Carnegie interests 
for a. reported $3,000,000. Under 
the Simons, more than $500,000 
has been spent on modernization. 

For revenue, Carnegie depends 
on rental of the main hall, several 
smaller halls, the 162 studios and 
seven stores in the main building, 
as well as income from adjoining 
properties. The stores range from a 
music shop to a tavern, and even a 
grocer has found it profitable to 
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cater directly to Carnegie residents. 

Rental of the big auditorium, 
which ranges from $300 to $750, is 
a straight business transaction, but 
when it comes to dealing with artis- 
tic studio tenants, Carnegie encoun- 
ters considerably more complica- 
tions than does the average New 
York landlord. 

For example, many studios are 
numbered helter-skelter because art- 
ist tenants, notoriously supersti- 
tious, are practicing numerolo- 
gists in that they consider the “‘ad- 
dress” on their door vital to success 
and happiness. For the same reason, 
middle initials appear and disap- 
pear as leases are renewed, but the 
Carnegie lawyers, with consider- 
able tact, overlook this. 

One of the strangest angles to 
landlord-tenant relationships is that 
often tenants resist the efforts of the 
management to renovate or other- 
wise modernize. Painters particu- 
larly resent tampering with their 
walls, because several years’ aging 
of the paint nicely kills side glare. 

A new member of the rental staff 
once made the mistake of commis- 
erating with Gibson over the dim- 
gray color of his studio, 90-91, 
which he occupied for 31 years. It 
was suggested that the management 
would be only too glad to renovate. 

“Pye been 15 years getting it 
this color,”’ the artist said coldly, 
‘‘and now you’d change it! Don’t 
ever make that mistake again with 
a painter.” 

Equally obstinate was the Au- 
thors’ Club, which for 32 years 
enjoyed a free suite, thanks to Car- 
negie’s interest in literature. Among 
the members were Mark Twain, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Irvin S. Cobb, 
John Erskine, Joseph Hergesheim- 
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er, Sherwood Anderson and such 
Old World celebrities as Daudet, 
Maeterlinck and Thomas Hardy. 
The authors liked to sit before their 
fireplace and waft pipe smoke to- 
ward the ceiling. In time, the ceil- 
ing became soot-black, but they 
fiercely resisted repainting. 

Presiding over tenants’ affairs is 
Miss Leonora Shier, daughter of a 
small-town newspaper editor, who 
came to Carnegie 23 years ago and 
has never lost her zest for dealing 
with artistic temperament. Con- 
stant inquiries pour in to her from 
all over the world. Colleges, music 
fans, would-be singers and perform- 
ers write daily for information about 
Carnegie’s past, and students ask 
for advice on Carnegie’s dozens of 
schools and teachers. A less-pleas- 
ant chore is turning away thousands 
of potential tenants who believe 
Carnegie’s glamorous address would 
help them in the world of art. Even 
before the war, the studios were 
always 95 per cent rented, and now 
there have been no vacancies for 
more than ten years. 

Miss Shier has a file full of appli- 
cations, some of which date back 
more than ten years. Ilka Chase’s 
father, Frank, waited 20 years for 





153, which has a northern skylight, 
and finally got it after the 46-year- 
old resident died. 

Today, Carnegie is at the crest 
of its popularity. It has been the 
subject of a book, The House That 
Music Built, and of a full-length 
movie, Carnegie Hall, which had a 
star-packed cast ranging from Sto- 
kowski to Harry James. It has lived 
up to Dr. Henry van Dyke’s de- 
scription, “‘a people’s temple of 
sweet sound and reasonable dis- 
course,” and it has accomplished 
this without stodginess. 

Last year, a bar was opened in its 
art gallery, so that you can drop in 
for a drink at intermission. Not 
long ago, a $175,000 redecorating 
program was completed, and the 
Simon interests plan still more 
changes. But the link with the past 
remains unbroken. In the corridor 
outside the auditorium are original 
music manuscripts written by 
Brahms, Liszt, Bach, Haydn, Gou- 
nod, Grieg and half a dozen other 
masters. Any morning, after re- 
hearsal, the musicians—symphonic 
and swing alike—wander through 
the corridor, playing the snatches 
of song in careless but sincere trib- 
ute to the masters of their art. 
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Amazing Offer 


These 3 best-sellers are $9 at re- 
tail in publishers’ editions but you 
get 2 FREE and the 3rd for $1.39 
to introduce you to The Fiction 
Book Club. Majl Coupon today! 





with your first Club selection at $1.39! 


Robert 

a \ il lor 

WUAULA 
VLA 


They Made A Strange Love Pact 
— These Two Beauties — 
... to save the life of the man 
they both want! Why does lovely 
Raphaelle d‘Arende! sell herself 
into the most infamous estab- 

n R t Street to 





save her lover—only to see him 
marry her most hated rival, the 
notorious Simone? Discover 
answer_in “Rampart Street’’— 

yours, with “Melissa” ond 
V Bright Feather’’—all 3 for $1. 





There's A Shocking Name For 
A Woman Like Melissa! 


She sold herself in marriage to 
the man she hated most — then 
refused for 2 years to honor her 
bargain as a woman—and wifel 
How Melissa is reoorn—through 
a love greater than the great 
evil that almost wrecks her life 
—makes an —— oo novel! 
— Taylor Caldwell. Yours, with 
Street” and “Bright 
footer —all 3 for $1.39. 





Everybody Knew Her Scarlet 
Past — Except Her Husband! 


But nobody knew why she left 
him ... gave up his wealth and 
power to run away with his 
best friend, Jamiel Why can't 
Claire Lechane resist the 
strange, wild ings that pos- 
sess ‘ter. ; y ans ad 
Meet Claire in “Bright F eather”’ 

—the Club’s current selection— 
yours, with “Melissa” and “‘Ram- 

port Street’‘“—all 3 for $1.39. 





 ~ Ga CLO TTL <5) 


Yes, you get “MELISSA” and “RAMPART STREET” FREE with 
“BRIGHT FEATHER” — The Club's current selection for only $1.39! 
The Fiction Book Club (Dept. 406), 100 Sixth Ave., W.Y. 13, 0.7. 


| 
| 
| 
Please enroll me as a member of The Fiction ] 
Book Club, which entitles me to receive your 
best-selling selections at only $1.39 (plus ship- ! 
ping). I .may accept or reject selections as I | 
please; I simply agree to accept six books within 
the next twelve months. Rush my FREE copies of | 
“Melissa’’ and “Rampart Street’’ and begin Club 
service with “Bright Feather’. ! 
| 
{ 
| 
I 


Zone No. (if any) 
OCCUPATION AGE (if under 21).... 1 
(Slightly higher in Canada. 136 Merton St., Toronto) | 
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Club Membership is FREE and 
you get all these advantages, too! 


1. You save up to $1.61 on every book! 
And you get two sensational new best- 
sellers FREE as an introductory gift. 

2. You ovtstanding new books! Fiction 
Book Club selections are outstanding best- 
sellers... books by earings authors . 
brand- -new, full-size, beautiful books. 


3. You pay no special dues or fees! You 
= agree to accept any six of the 
elve novels offered in a year... not 
each month's selection—just those you 
decide you want after you have read a 
detailed description well in advance. 
4. You'll find plan so simple and easy! 
If you don’t want any monthly selection, 
simply notify us not to send it. Otherwise 
do nothing, and it will be mailed to you. 
For each monthly selection YOU decide 
you want, you gay just. just $i. oe a few 
cents postage. 
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Beware the Goose! 


ring the war, The Springs Cotton 
fills was called upon to develop a 
ease-proof cotton fabric. It was used 
ith great success as a backing for maps, 
otographs, and other valuable assets. 
his fabric has been further perfected 
d made available to the hip harness 
d bosom bolster business. 

Whether you are on Capitol Hill for 


business or pleasure bent, you need not 
eat off the mantel if you have your foun- 
dation covered with SPRINGMAID POKER, 
woven of combed yarns 37” wide, 152 
x 68 count, in tearose, white, nude and 
black, light and medium gauge. 

If you bruise easily, you can face the 
future confidently with the sPRINGMAID 
trademark. 


SPRINGS MILLS > 


200 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Chicago 


Dallas Los Angeles 


For a complete set of SPRINGMAID ads for framing, send 10 cents to above address. 
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ANY TIME {is coffee time with NESCAFE 





All over the world more and more people are 2 
enjoying coffee the easy way—with Nescafé! ee - SC A ea ke 


it’s so rich and satisfying . . . so superior to _ 
ordinary coffee. And so easy! You just put a makes delicious coffee 


teaspoonful of Nescafé in a cup—add piping QUICK AS A WINK 


hot water—quick as a wink you'll have the 
finest coffee you ever tasted. Nescafé costs less ...costs less per cup 
cup for cup than ordinary coffee in can or jar. than ordinary coffee in can or jar! 


That’s why more people drink NESCAFE than any other instant coffee! 


*Nescafé (pronounced NES-CAFAY) is the exclusive registered trade-mark of The Nestlé Company, 
Inc. to designate its soluble coffee product. It is composed of equal parts of pure soluble coffee 
and added carbohydrates (dextrins, maltose and dextrose) added solely to protect the flavor. 





